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Editorial Comment 


QUESTIONS OFTEN arise as to 
why the editorial policy of THE 
Pu! DELTA KAPPAN is not this 
way or that way; in favor of this 
or that movement; always with the implication that 
the policy is vascillating if the magazine does not 
We believe otherwise. 

take sides and become a propagandizing agency. 

The policy of THE PH1 DELTA KaPPAN is defi- 
nitely in keeping with the tenets of the organiza- 
tion which it represents. We believe in an un- 
broken system of state schools from the kinder- 
garten to the university free and open to all, and 
in the nobility and dignity of the teacher's calling 
and the opportunity for service offered. We be- 
lieve in the desirability of professionalization in 
educational service which embraces constantly 
growing expertness in the various phases of our 
work. 

We have pledged ourselves to cherish the ideal 
of research as one of our guiding principles and 
to strive constantly for its realization individually 
and collectively. We are likewise pledged to 
service as an unselfish offering of large impor- 
tance to humanity and to the state. Finally, we 
are pledged to work and live for educational 
leadership with the belief that the great social ac- 
tivity of education will gain tremendously from 
permanent effort and definite preparation. 

“The chief purpose of Phi Delta Kappa,’’ ac- 
cording to the constitution, ‘‘shall be to promote 
free public education as an essential to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a democracy, through the 
continuing interpretation of the ideals of research, 
service, and leadership.” 

“Never to fetter truth, never to strait-jacket 
progress, never to prostitute knowledge, but ever 
and only to know and to release truth among men 
—that is a university.” This standard of measure 


SUSPENDED 
JUDGMENT 


applied to the university by Chancellor Charles 
Wesley Flint of Syracuse University is equally 
adaptable to such an organization as Phi Delta 
Kappa which was organized primarily to serve 
education in the broad meaning of the term. The 
search for “‘truth” in education is unhampered in 
Phi Delta Kappa by loyalty or fealty to any spe- 
cial cause. 

The membership of Phi Delta Kappa is com- 
posed of men of varying convictions and points 
of view; but all have expressed loyalty to the prin- 
ciples and ideals stated above. Presumably there 
are no closed minds in Phi Delta Kappa and, by the 
same token, there is a constant search for the truth 
through the instrumentality of research and, in the 
absence of adequate research, through the study 
of mature judgments expressed by those qualified 
by experience and training to propose and to 
counsel. 

It is the function of the magazine to keep the 
intellectual fires burning; to stimulate, promote, 
and sometimes provoke discussion. Phi Delta 
Kappa is singularly. an organization for the devel- 
opment and conservation of an attitude among its 
individual members of critical study, suspended 
judgment, open-mindedness, and _ responsibility 
for individual initiative in meeting the profes- 
sional issues which arise. It is not an organization 
to determine the thinking pattern or the final de- 
cision on matters which are debatable in character. 
Our greatest danger today is that we may become 
so obsessed by a realization of our own size and 
importance as an organization that we may seek 
to function as a unit in meeting the critical, social, 
economic, and professional problems. In the 
very nature of things, Phi Delta Kappa must, if it 
is to survive and be vital to its individual mem- 
bers, continue to make its contribution through the 
activities of its members as individuals. If the fra- 
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ternity has been of value to its members in the 
formation of sound professional attitudes; if it has 
been a means of establishing an esprit de corps; if 
it has caused its membership to think construc- 
tively, to weigh critically, and to act judiciously on 
the basis of tested evidence; it has served faithfully 
and well regardless of any other achievements 
which may be credited to it. 

The editorial policy is, therefore, not one of ad- 
herence to any social or professional course of ac- 
tion upon which there is a recognized difference 
of opinion but rather one which admits and even 
seeks full and free expression on all sides of con- 
troversial questions. Any other policy would 
seem to be unwarranted, out of harmony with the 
best interests of the fraternity, and out of keeping 
with its fundamental purposes. 

The magazine has been giving attention to some 
of the more general and particularly the social 
aspects of education in recent issues; yet there is 
no espousal of any detailed social platform. It is 
the policy to give attention to such problems and 
to keep the pages open to those who are critical of 
contemporary conditions, both educational and so- 
cial. If we are to be alive to these issues we can- 
not be indifferent to them. Educators must choose 
the course of action which they are to follow and 
should do so intelligently and with an awareness 
of all of the broader social aspects of the issues 
which confront them. PAUL M. CooK. 


SOMETIMES we of the sophisti- 
cated, modern, and ‘“‘scientific”’ 
world are prone to vaunt our 
emancipation from the totemism, voodooism, and 


TOM-TOMS 


superstition of the backward races. We conde- 
scend to be intrigued by the medicine man and the 
witch doctor, and are tolerantly amused by the 
animistic antics of the black, brown, yellow, red, 
and even the dull white primitives. We are ar- 
rogantly thankful that we are not as they. We are 
modern if anything. 

Yet, strange as it seems, even now we often find 
ourselves in a witch circle, stamping our feet and 
throwing our arms to the thump of the tom-tom. 
Sometimes I wonder if we are not quite as easily 
victimized by meaningless rhythms as the woolliest 
Hottentot that ever threw a spasm. 

Remember the rhythm of the devil drums that 


danced us to San Juan Hill, and to San Mihiel, and 
to Managua—“Remember the Maine’”—“The 
World Safe for Democracy”—‘Dollar Diplo- 
macy’? Then the snake-skin tom-toms that jazzed 
up our economic orgy of the late twenties with 
“Don’t Sell America Short’”"—“Two Car Families” 
and all the rest of the hokum that left us naked 
and hungry when the cold dawn broke? 

The drums are still thumping; big drums, little 
drums, snaky ones, wooden ones, all along the 
giddy gamut from the huge hysterical hearsts in 
saffron parchment; and the ponderous, sedate, but 
shivering “‘slicks,”’ lavish in color at thousands a 
page; through the sloganizers of the middle regis- 
ter, the ‘‘back to fundamentalism,” “forward to 
change,” “‘pointing and viewing,” ‘‘the menace of 
Moscow’’; to the staccato treble contratempo of the 
radio pluggers, community sloganists, pep up 
speakers, and local campaigners for gravy. We 
appraise foreigners, abuse the League, vote for 
senator, brush our teeth, de-acidize our intestinal 
tracts, feed our children, fill our gas tanks, and 
learn economics to the rhythms of the tom-tom of 
the propagandist. Slogans promise to relieve our 
halitosis, remove our pimples, give us meals with- 
out cooking, beer without obesity, and loans with- 
out endorsers. 

Our patriotism, our culture, our politics, our 
moralities—tragically enough, even our education 
is prone to be judged by the precision with which 
our feet keep the master rhythm of the tom-toms. 
He is a hardy soul indeed who dares to enter the 
circle and dance to a counter-rhythm. Eviction is 
the least of the penalties exacted from the non- 
conformist, or from him who demands the right 
to live by his reason. 

It is not the least of the responsibilities of Phi 
Delta Kappa to endeavor to strip the masks from 
the faces of the priests of the drums, and to break 
the lock-step of unreasoning servility to sloganizing 
and propaganda. Not that Phi Delta Kappa 
should concern itself with counter-slogans, or try 
to substitute formula for formula. The three com- 
mitments of our fraternity are research—treality 
rather than superstition; leadership—not compul- 
sion or domination, either through fear or blind 
acquiescence; and service—not exploitation of the 
weak and handicapped for the aggrandizement of 
the powerful, the greedy and the ambitious. 

R. F. Bown. 





The Social Responsibilities of Educational 
Leadership 


By JESSE H. NEWLON 


HAVE no apologies to offer for writing concern- 
| ing the social responsibilities of educational 
leadership, even though my views on this subject 
may be well known to many of the readers of the 
Pui DELTA KAPPAN. It is the social emphasis that 
is needed in American education at this time—an 
emphasis that, in large measure, has been lacking. 
Many who occupy positions of educational leader- 
ship are still not interested, or worse, plainly irri- 
tated, by the continued discussion of our social 
responsibilities. But like Banquo’s ghost, the so- 
cial problem will not down. It is obtruding itself 
and, unless I am entirely incorrect in my reading 
of the signs of the times, wili continue to force its 
way to the forefront of our discussions until the 
social outlook of the educator will become the 
most important fact to be known about him. 

It is encouraging to note that the journal of a 
society which has been interested primarily in 
problems of educational research is now giving so 
much attention to the social orientation of educa- 
tion. A good beginning has been made, but it is 
only a beginning. THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 
cannot avoid taking a position with regard to the 
direction in which America should move in the 
solution of its economic and political problems. 
The educator, or educational journal, that attempts 
a role of complete neutrality will be counted on the 
side of the forces of reaction in American life, for 
there is no neutral ground in social conflict. If 
THE PHI DELTA KapPaN attempts what might be 
described as a broad, humanitarian, but tolerant 
attitude, its efforts will count for but little. After 
all, there are limits even to an attitude as desirable 
as toleration. Some of the social conditions that 
exist today are utterly intolerable. This journal 
will become a truly constructive agency only when 
it aligns itself with those enlightened forces work- 
ing to build a more humane, collective life in 
America. This applies not only to journals and 
societies but holds for every individual member 
of the teaching profession as well. 

Phi Delta Kappa was founded at the time when 


* Jesse H. Newlon is Director of the Lincoln 
Schools and Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He is a grad- 
uate of Indiana University (1907), has the 
master’s degree from Columbia University 
(1914), and was awarded the degree of LL.D. 
by the University of Denver (1922). He was 
made a member of Phi Delta Kappa at the 
University of Nebraska. 


the scientific study of education was gaining its first 
great impetus. Dedicated to research, to leader- 
ship, to service, but primarily to research, the so- 
ciety has faithfully reflected the dominant ideals of 
educational leadership in the last twenty-five years. 
How were these ideals conceived? Twenty-five 
years ago, there was a confident hope that every 
aspect of education could be reduced to a science. 
The leaders of education would be the scientific 
workers in schools of education and research labo- 
ratories, and the men and women skilled in its 
technical management in the field. The concepts 
of service and of leadership were closely linked 
with the ideal of making of education an applied 
science. The society was to be a fellowship of a 
select company of scientists and technicians in 
education. 

It was a contribution of genuine importance to 
bring into the study of education the ideal of ob- 
jectivity and the method of science. Educational 
and social policy that is not grounded firmly upon 
objective and searching analysis of conditions and 
trends, on scientifically verified facts and realities, 
will in the end be like a house built on the sands, 
or, to change the figure, may become a Franken- 
stein for the destruction of the liberties of the 
people. The scientific method is indispensable 
both to the social scientist and to the educator. But 
the educational problems that have been studied by 
the scientists have too frequently been narrowly 
conceived, often almost inconsequential, in com- 
parison with the epochal social events and changes 
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of a quarter century that have shaken this old 
world and all its social institutions to the very 
foundations. 

Phi Delta Kappa came into existence during a 
resurgence of the liberal and humanitarian spirit in 
American life and politics which culminated in the 
administrations of Theodore Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson, but which was brought to a sharp 
and tragic close by the World War. The War, 
which wracked the western world for four years, 
and precipitated revolution in Russia, Italy, Ger- 
many, and other European countries, was followed 
by a period of dark reaction and hysteria. Then 
ensued the wild ‘prosperity’ of the inflated 
‘twenties, during which predatory interests fat- 
tened upon the toil of the American people as 
never before in our history. The fact that these 
years were also years of cultural advance, of lavish 
generosity on the part of many men of great 
wealth, in no way invalidates this appraisal of the 
leading characteristic of this decade. Moreover, 


the prosperity of the ‘twenties was as Stuart Chase 
showed (before the depression, not afterward), a 
myth so far as large sections of the American popu- 
lation were concerned. During this decade, agri- 


culture, mining, textiles, and other important in- 
dustries were sinking deeper and deeper into 
depression and misery. Finally, the closing years 
of this quarter century have been marked by the 
greatest depression in the history of our country. 
Today, six years after the first crash in 1929, ten 
millions are still unemployed in the richest country 
in the world. And we have now emerged into a 
period of economic nationalism, of jealousy among 
nations, of feverish military preparation, with war 
again all but an absolute certainty. 

What has engaged the attention of research 
workers in education during these years? Im- 
portant contributions have been made, particularly 
in psychology, in the development of techniques of 
research, and in school finance. Much attention 
has been given to technical problems of teaching or 
administration, such as how to teach arithmetic, 
the construction of age-grade tables, studies of 
retardation, to a whole array of studies of the mi- 
nutiae of the educative process. An honest exami- 
nation and appraisal of the vast array of studies 
that repose on the library shelves of our schools of 
education compels the conclusion that most of this 
research has been next to worthless for the simple 


reason that it has been trivial, has accepted un- 
critically and attempted to refine the processes of a 
school that needed to be fundamentally recon- 
structed. Indeed the total effect, to date, of the 
scientific study of education has probably been to 
retard its social reorientation. The crucial prob- 
lems which faced the leaders of American educa- 
tion in this epochal quarter century, but of which 
most of them seemed blissfully unconscious, were 
problems of the relation of education to rapid 
and tremendous social changes. What education 
needed above everything else was social direction 
and a social strategy. Education had millions for 
research, but most of these millions and the 
abilities of most of its ablest minds have gone to 
the study of matters of secondary and often of 
minor consequence. It is a sobering experience to 
view in retrospect the leadership of American edu- 
cation in these twenty-five years. While the world 
was falling to pieces, American educators were 
mostly absorbed in figuring correlations, in a mi- 
nute scrutiny of some of the obvious and mechan- 
ical aspects of the educative process, in attempts to 
improve a school already largely outmoded. The 
evaluation of one’s contemporaries may be even 
more dangerous than prophecy, but I am confident 
few will venture to question this appraisal. 

But this generation did produce leaders with 
deep social insight. John Dewey emphasized the 
social character of the educative process. Dewey 
has done more than any other man in this country 
to reconstruct the philosophic and educational 
thought of his age. His influence has been pro- 
foundly felt in American education, but he was 
not numbered among those who occupied the 
center of the stage during most of the period under 
review. Men of different mind exercised official 
control of the policies of schools of education and 
research agencies, and of the programs of educa- 
tional associations. During the first fifteen years 
of this period, from about 1910 to 1925, Dewey 
was so much ignored by this self-constituted leader- 
ship that he was almost forgotten—became little 
more than a legend (potent though the legend 
was) to the rank and file of teachers. But in the 
late ‘twenties the onward rush of events suddenly 
brought him and his writings again to the fore- 
ground of attention. This, coupled with the fact 
that after the war he became more directly active 
in civic affairs, has made of him again a living 
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reality to the teachers of America. A few other 
names can be placed alongside of Dewey—Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, Boyd Bode, J. K. Hart—among 
the educational theorists. Men like Charles 
Hughes Johnston, Henry Suzzallo, William C. 
Bagley, Ellwood Cubberley, Franklin Bobbitt, and 
ames E. Russell, saw that education was a social 
and not a mechanical process, that it was the es- 
sential outworking and instrument of the demo- 
cratic process. George D. Strayer saw more clearly 
than any other man in this period that education 
was being profoundly affected by the new phase of 
national life which was opening with the twentieth 
century, and that federal participation in the sup- 

rt of education had become a necessity. Cub- 
berley had a flash of social vision when he wrote 
“Changing Conceptions of Education.’” These 
men were not carried away, as were others, by the 
craze for mechanization. 

In the last decade a new social leadership has 
emerged. Called “‘liberals’”’ or ‘‘radicals,’’ these 
men and women are convinced that the solution of 
the crisis that is upon us will necessitate profound 
changes in our historic economic system. They ac- 
cept the facts of industrialism and of a closely 
integrated society, and of democracy, but they have 
abandoned all hopes of reconciling irreconcilable 
interests and conflicts. Their sympathies are defi- 
nitely and avowedly with the masses of the people 
as against economic privilege. These men, whom 
I do not need to name, are characterized, first of 
all, by their devotion to the values.of economic and 
social, as well as political democracy. While they 
have not come forward with any blueprint for a 
new social order, they hold definite convictions re- 
garding some of the desirable characteristics of this 
order and concerning the part which education 
should play in social reconstruction. A somewhat 
larger group of leaders of liberal social outlook 
are more or less sympathetic with the general point 
of view of these men, but have not so definitely 
clarified their thought with regard to crucial eco- 
nomic and political problems. All of these articu- 
late liberals and ‘‘radicals’’ constitute as yet but a 
small—even a tiny—minority of the leadership of 
American education. The majority of leaders are 
either indifferent, or timid, or definitely reaction- 
ary with respect to social issues. However, the 
events of the last few years have demonstrated 
that the ideas of this liberal group can no longer 


be ignored. These ideas have a way of becoming 
the center of attention and discussion. 

Thus far I have made no specific reference to 
administrators. During all this period I have been 
closely connected with school administration, and 
candor compels me to say that the great body of 
administrators both in schools and universities, like 
most of the professors of education, have been im- 
mersed in managerial and technical problems. 
However, as I have pointed out elsewhere, a small 
minority of leaders in school administration in 
this period have deserved to be classed in their 
social thought and courage with the constructive 
social thinkers to whom I have referred. But it 
would be difficult to name more than a few of defi- 
nitely liberal social outlook who have risen to na- 
tional distinction. Nor have these men been in- 
cluded in what might be described as the official 
leadership of American education. They have 
been insurgents, and, as is always true of insur- 
gents, they have been suspect in the minds of the 
majority. 

There is every reason to believe that we have 
now come to the opening of a period of critical and 
far-reaching social change. In this period, crisis 
is likely to succeed crisis. The most precious ele- 
ments in our democratic heritage are in jeopardy. 
Powerful interests would destroy the basic liberties 
of the people. Men like William Randolph Hearst, 
and Colonel McCormick of the Chicago Tribune, 
who, while giving lip service to what they call 
freedom of the press, employ their powerful news- 
papers to attack freedom of teaching in school, 
college, and university, are only typical of the re- 
actionary forces that seek to destroy individuals 
and groups who dare to raise their voices in criti- 
cism of the existing social system. Education 
cannot and will not be neutral in the struggle that 
is coming. Education and economic, political, and 
social processes are inextricably intertwined and 
can never be separated. Education is a social func- 
tion and will play a definite role in the next genera- 
tion either as an instrument of reaction or of social 
enlightenment. In the field of social affairs, no 
policy is a policy. The neutral is always working 
on the side of reaction. It cannot be otherwise. 
The present educational situation demands positive 
action. First of all, we need to fortify ourselves 
with knowledge. More of educational research 
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A Proposal for the Selection of 
Trained Teachers 


By DENNIS H. COOKE 


Too OFTEN THE TRAINED TEACHER Is Not 
GIVEN THE PREFERENCE 


O the victor belong the spoils’’ has been trans- 

lated, during the present economic depression, 
to mean “‘to the board member’s sons, daughters, 
relatives, friends, and political henchmen, belong 
the teaching positions.’’ Literally scores of in- 
stances could be cited wherein untrained and 
poorly qualified teachers have been given prefer- 
ence, in appointments to teaching positions, over 
well-trained and otherwise qualified teachers. 
Such procedure has become so rampant in many 
communities that a number of state legislatures 
have passed laws making it illegal for a school 
board to contract with a teacher who is related, in 
a certain degree, to any member of the board. 
There is nothing inherently wrong or pedagogi- 
cally taboo in the appointment of relatives and 
political favorites to teaching positions, provided 
they are qualified for the positions. But the mere 
fact that approximately fifty per cent of the 
teachers in our public schools are local talent, a 
large number of whom have secured their posi- 
tions through their kinship or political relationship 
with some member or members of the school 
board, is a further indication that they are poorly 
qualified. 

The following cases are illustrative of the above 
practices. Lastinger! showed that in a single 
county in Florida 18 out of 76 applicants were ap- 
pointed to elementary-school positions for the 
1933-34 school year. Fifteen of those appointed 
had no experience, while 65 of those not appointed 
had from one to 10 years of experience; all of those 
appointed, except one, had two years or less of col- 
lege training, while 10 of those not appointed held 
either a bachelor’s or a master’s degree; one teacher 
was appointed who gave no references at all, while 
39 of those not appointed gave references; all of 
the 18 appointed candidates were residents of the 

*Samuel T. Lastinger, Factors Influencing Teacher Selec- 


tion in Florida, pp. 31-32. Master's thesis, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1935. 
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* Dennis H. Cooke is Professor of School Ad- 
ministration, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. He is a 


graduate of Duke University (1925) and re- 
ceived the master’s degree from the same 
institution (1928). He received the Ph.D. 
degree from Peabody College (1930) where 
he also became a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


county, while 46 of those not appointed were non- 
residents. 

In another state an experienced Ph.D. graduate 
from a leading teacher-training institution applied 
for a position as superintendent in the school sys- 
tem of a relatively small city. During the inter- 
view with the local board of education he was told 
that he had too much training and was refused the 
position apparently for this reason. Later it was 
learned that the school board wished to appoint a 
local political favorite who had supported the 
members of the board in the campaign for election. 
These cases are typical of thousands of others. 
What is a possible solution to the problem? 


To INCREASE CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
Is Not SUFFICIENT 


It is not implied here that efforts to raise the 
standards for teachers’ certificates should be discon- 
tinued. To increase the requirements for the certi- 
fication of teachers will, of course, facilitate the 
solution of the problem. But, even so, the process 
is too slow and the results too uncertain. It is one 
thing to require high standards for the certifica- 
tion of teachers and quite a different problem to 
guarantee that only those teachers with the highest 
certificates will be appointed to teaching positions. 
An illustration of this fact is in evidence in the 
state of North Carolina. Until the recent reorgan- 
ization of this school system, the state paid the 
salary of all teachers for a minimum school term 
of six months. Local school boards were per- 
mitted, at local expense, to extend the term for any 
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number of months beyond the minimum. For the 
state school term of six months teachers’ salaries 
were paid on the basis of a uniform salary schedule 
for the state which was graduated in terms of train- 
ing and experience; the more training and the 
longer the experience the larger the salary. The 
requirements for certification were practically as 
high as those of any southern state. Local school 
boards were privileged to appoint teachers with 
any amount of training and experience. But only 
in the largest cities were well-trained teachers ap- 
pointed, as a general rule. In the smaller com- 
munities and rural districts thousands of poorly- 
trained teachers, who were able to bring pressure to 
bear on the local school boards, were employed 
when teachers with superior and better training 
were available. Again the spoils system was in 


operation even when it would have cost the local 
board nothing to secure teachers with better quali- 
fications, because the state was paying the bill. It 
is true that in many of these cases trained teachers 
did not apply for positions, and the school board 
could give the excuse that they had appointed the 
best of those who applied. But school boards 


could search for and ask competent teachers to 
apply if they desire to appoint superior teachers. 

It should be pointed out also that many well- 
trained teachers do not make application in certain 
communities because they know that the teachers 
in these communities will not be selected on the 
basis of their relative merits. On the other hand, 
even when well-trained teachers do apply, the 
preference is often given to relatively untrained 
teachers for reasons other than their professional 
merit. Such practice is a striking illustration of 
the fact that high standards for the certification of 
teachers is no guarantee that only those teachers 
holding such certificates will be selected for teach- 
ing positions. It is imperative that attention be 
given to ways and means to guarantee the appoint- 
ment of trained teachers to teaching positions as 
well as to safeguard certification standards. It 
is possible that eventually all those teachers with 
the low certificates will be eliminated, whether by 
an act of Divine Providence or through resigna- 
tion. But at what price will their pedagogical sins 
against childhood be brought to an end? Think of 
the educational wrongs that will have been visited 
upon innocent pupils in the meantime, and of the 
loss to society through lowered standards. 


SHOULD LOcAL SCHOOL BOARDs BE PRIVILEGED 
TO APPOINT TEACHERS? 


Since the difficulty in selecting trained teachers 
seems to be with the local school board, the ques- 
tion has been asked, “‘Should local school boards be 
privileged to appoint teachers?” It is true that in 
many of the larger school systems, especially in city 
schools, the appointment of teachers is practically 
in the hands of the superintendent, subject, of 
course, to the approval of the’school board. But 
the majority of teachers in rural schools and in 
small communities are appointed by local school 
boards with little regard for the superintendent's 
preferences in the matter. Are school-board mem- 
bers sufficiently well trained in the technique of 
teacher selection? Regardless of their ability to 
select, the facts indicate that they do not always 
give the preference to superior teachers. 

If state legislatures have the constitutional right 
to enact laws increasing the requirements for the 
certification of teachers, as all legislatures have 
done, it should follow that they have the constitu- 
tional prerogative to create statutes changing the 
duties and responsibilities of local boards of edu- 
cation. In reality the majority of state legislatures 
have the necessary authority. In fact, a large 
number of them have already changed and regu- 
lated, to a certain degree, the duties and powers of 
such boards. In a few states, however, an amend- 
ment to the constitution may be necessary to pave 
the way for a statute making it impossible for local 
school boards to appoint teachers. But who will 
appoint the teachers if this authority is denied the 
local school board? It has been suggested that 
teachers should be selected by county superintend- 
ents, subject, of course, to approval and appoint- 
ment by the proper state school officials. This 
point will be developed further in an alternative 
suggestion which we are now ready to consider. 


SHOULD LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDs BE ELIMINATED? 


It has been suggested that withdrawal of author- 
ity to select teachers from local school boards 
should be considered only as a means to an end, the 
ultimate objective being the complete elimination 
of these boards. Of course, such a radical depar- 
ture can hardly be expected in one fell swoop, if ac- 
complished at all. After local boards of education 
have operated for a few years with very limited 
authority it should be easier to legislate them out 
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of existence except in those states where local 
boards are provided for by constitutional enact- 
ment, in which case it would be necessary to revise 
the constitution. 

But immediately the critics say, ‘The schools 
belong to the people, and they should be allowed to 
manage and direct them through their representa- 
tives, the board of education.”’ It is true that the 
schools should belong to the people in somewhat 
the same sense that our giant corporations do be- 
long to the stockholders. But each shareholder, 
however large or small his share, is not permitted 
to dictate the personnel to be employed. The 
stockholders of many corporations are not per- 
mitted even to have a voice in the selection of those 
who are to serve on the board of directors. But, 
granted that the majority of stockholders do have 
a voice in the selection of those who are to direct 
the affairs of the corporation, a separate board of 
directors is not elected for each state, county, city, 
or other geographical unit in which the corpora- 
tion is chartered to do business. Again the critics 
reply, ‘‘But corporations are organized as business 
concerns for the purpose of making money, while 
public education is not a business enterprise.” 
Such a statement is too true, because education has 
not been administered on a business basis in the 
majority of states. Education is one of the largest 
industries in the United States, considering that 
from two to two and one-half billions of dollars 
are spent annually in its behalf. Very few, if any, 
of our largest business organizations would survive 
for very long under the type of ineffective organi- 
zation now being applied to education. As soon as 
public education is put on a business basis and 
taken out of the realm of political football, the 
quicker the taxpayer will receive the maximum 
value for each dollar spent. In other words, the 
sooner that public education is put in the hands of 
the educators (those who know something of how 
an educational system should be operated) the 
quicker will trained teachers be selected to teach 
our children. The most successful business men 
and private corporations do not select untrained 
laymen to dictate the policies to be followed in 
their business. If and when they do appoint un- 
trained laymen, financial suicide is the inevitable 
result. It is the opinion of many educators that 
under our present system of pedagogical domina- 
tion by local school boards our public schools are 


destined for educational suicide and collective ruin, 

“To the people belong the schools,” is the 
reason why it has been suggested that the people of 
a given state should elect by popular vote a board 
of seven lay members to supervise and administer 
the school system of the state. The proposed or- 
ganization presupposes a highly centralized system 
of schools wherein large cities are permitted to keep 
their local school boards, because, as a general rule, 
in these cities superior teachers are usually ap- 
pointed to teaching positions. Again the critics 
say, ‘‘A highly centralized state system of schools 
destroys local initiative.’ There is some basis for 
this accusation. But it will be difficult to destroy 
something that does not exist, for in thousands of 
communities today local initiative has been dor- 
mant for the past five years, and the state has had 
to assume a larger share of the responsibility for 
providing education. 

Local educational initiative is more active in 
building school grounds and in beautifying school 
grounds than in other school functions. The local 
“town fathers” and community enthusiasts can see 
and appreciate an adequate, spacious school build- 
ing and beautiful school surroundings, while it is 
dificult for them to appreciate a highly trained, 
superior teacher. To the former they can point 
with pride, because it is a product of their own 
creation, while for the latter they may even apolo- 
gize because she comes from out of the state or 
from a distant community. It has been suggested 
that with the elimination of local school boards 
the major responsibility for the provision of ade- 
quate school buildings and equipment should be 
placed upon the local communities. Some school 
executives believe that a custodian of school prop- 
erties should be appointed for each county by the 
associate state superintendent in charge of business 
affairs. But the critic replies, “What would hap- 
pen if the local community does not choose to pro- 
vide adequate school buildings and equipment?” 
This would be serious, of course, but not so critical 
as the refusal by the local community, through its 
local school board, to provide adequately trained 
and superior teachers. The patented definition of 
a school, namely, a log with a student on one end 
and Mark Hopkins on the other, is a source of 
consolation in such communities. To hold school 
in a church or in a barn with a superior teacher in 
charge is much more to be desired than to teach 
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school in a palace with a chambermaid in com- 
mand, which is to say that a superior teacher is the 
most important prerequisite of a good school. 

Since the proposed organization provides for a 
state board of education to consist of seven mem- 
bers, each member should be elected for a term of 
seven years, one new member being elected each 
year. Such a plan will give new life and points of 
view each year to the actions and deliberations of 
the board. Any change in the educational senti- 
ment of the people of the state would likely be 
revealed in this new board member, and at the 
same time radical change could not be wrought too 
suddenly. The board should be non-partisan and 
elected from the state at large at the regular elec- 
tion of other state officers. Although there is op- 
portunity for many political hazards when board 
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members are elected along with other state officers, 
considerable election expense will be saved by such 
a combine. 


WHAT Is THE PROPOSAL? 


Due to the lack of space it will be possible only 
to outline the details of an organization which has 
been suggested with the view of securing better 
trained and otherwise better qualified personnel 
in all school positions. Also it should be pointed 
out here that this organization will have to be 
adapted to the peculiar needs of individual states. 

It has been suggested that the state department 
of education should consist of at least three associ- 
ate state superintendents who are directly respon- 
sible to the state superintendent. There would be 
an associate state superintendent in charge of busi- 

ness affairs, such as, finance, business 
management, teachers’ pensions, sala- 
ries, school buildings and equipment, 
and soon. There would be an associ- 
ate state superintendent in charge of in- 
struction, such as, testing, supervision, 
statistics, research, curriculum, library, 
child accounting, and soon. The third 
associate state superintendent would be 
in charge of the teaching personnel and 
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perform such functions as the certifica- 
tion, rating, and appointment of all 
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teachers. The assistant state superin- 
tendents would act as heads of the serv- 
ice divisions or bureaus of the state 
department as indicated on the accom- 
panying diagram. They would be di- 
rectly responsible to the associate state 
superintendents. The number of as- 
sistant state superintendents in a given 
state department of education would, 
of course, vary with the size of the state 
and the department. The county su- 
perintendents would be directly respon- 
sible to the associate state superintend- 
ents, especially to the associate state 
superintendent in charge of the teach- 
ing personnel. The county superintend- 
ents would have an indirect responsibil- 
ity to the assistant state superintendents 
in that the county superintendents 
would be required to make reports to 
and carry on other matters of adminis- 
trative routine with the assistant super- 
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intendents. The principals, of course, would be 
directly responsible to the county superintendents, 
and the teachers, in turn, responsible to their prin- 
cipals. 

The state superintendents, the associate state 
superintendents, and the assistant state superin- 
tendents would be required, by law, to hold the 
Ph.D. degree in education, or its equivalent. The 
county superintendents and principals would be 
required to have at least a master’s degree in edu- 
cation. As soon as the supply of adequately 
trained teachers permits there would be a law pro- 
hibiting the appointment of any teacher who has 
less than a bachelor’s degree. 


DUTIES OF THE ASSOCIATE STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT IN CHARGE OF PERSONNEL 


It is believed by some that the success with which 
this suggested organization will result in the ap- 
pointment of well-trained and otherwise well 
qualified teachers is dependent, in a great measure, 
upon the degree to which the state department of 
education, through the office of the associate state 
superintendent in charge of the teaching per- 
sonnel, has been legally charged with the responsi- 
bility for certificating, rating, and appointing 
teachers. The order of procedure for the appoint- 
ment of new teachers and the reappointment of 
old ones would be as follows: The county super- 
intendents, who receive their appointments directly 
from the state department of education for a term 
of four years, would be required to nominate to 
the associate state superintendent in charge of the 
teaching personnel the principals and teachers 
whom he has selected for his schools during the 
coming year. In the absence of political pressure 
from within the county, since the county superin- 
tendent has no local political debts to pay and in 
view of the further fact that he is a professionally 
trained man, it is believed that he will place on his 
list only the names of well-qualified teachers, even 
in the absence of a statute requiring such. 

The endorsement by the associate state superin- 
tendent in charge of the teaching personnel would 
be required by law before the list of teachers is sent 
to the state superintendent for his endorsement and 
in turn to the state board of education for their con- 
firmation. By such procedure the people of the 
state, acting through their duly constituted repre- 
sentatives, namely, the state board of education, 


really approve or disapprove the list of teachers, 
The most significant advantage of such an organi- 
zation lies in the fact that the people of the state 
really have an opportunity to pass upon the ap- 
pointment of teachers who teach their children, 
At the same time, the professional influence of the 
local board of education, with all its undesirable 
practices in teacher selection, is out of the picture. 

A serious objection to the above plan lies in the 
fact that it might be very difficult for the people 
in a given community to secure the dismissal of a 
teacher who is entirely unsatisfactory to them. To 
take care of such an emergency probably the plan 
should provide for the dismissal of a teacher 
against whom a petition has been signed by a ma- 
jority of the school patrons and submitted to the 
associate state superintendent in charge of the 
teaching personnel. 

The certification and rating of all teachers would 
be under the supervision of the associate superin- 
tendent in charge of the teaching personnel. The 
division of certification would be directly respon- 
sible to this associate superintendent. The rules 
and regulations, along with the standards for certi- 
fication, on the basis of which the division of 
certification operates, would be determined by the 
state legislature. In an attempt to regulate the 
supply of and the demand for teachers no certifi- 
cate would be issued to a new teacher who does not 
have a position. Documentary evidence to the ef- 
fect that the applicant for a certificate has a position 
would be required as a prerequisite to the issuance 
of any certificate. 

It would be the duty of the associate state super- 
intendent in charge of the teaching personnel, in 
cooperation with the divisions immediately under 
his supervision, to establish and maintain an ade- 
quate system of teacher rating. Although our 
efforts at rating teachers in the past have been 
somewhat futile and ineffective in many cases, in 
the large they have been beneficial and helpful. 
Since it is not the purpose here to set forth a 
method of rating teachers on a state-wide basis, 
suffice it to say that the associate superintendent in 
charge of the teaching personnel would not be per- 
mitted to approve the appointment of a teacher 
who does not have the unqualified endorsement of 
the superintendent for whom she has taught and 
of the superintendent for whom she is planning to 
teach. The salary of each teacher would be based 
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on the rating assigned him by the rating author- 
ities, which rating would be based on a combina- 
tion of training, experience, and an evaluation by 
public school and college officials who have had an 
opportunity to judge the teacher's merit. There 
would be a minimum level of rating below which 
the teacher would be ineligible for reappointment. 


SHOULD WE FAVOR THE PROPOSAL? 


Although our first reaction to the suggestion that 
local school boards be eliminated is negative, we 
must admit there may be some merit in the pro- 
posal. A closer analysis of our unfavorable atti- 
tude toward the elimination of local school boards 
indicates that our chief objection is that it is im- 
practical and impossible, or that it is not within 
the realm of possibility. Many school executives 
refuse to give serious consideration to the sugges- 
tion because they are of the opinion that no state 
legislature would accept it. The facts in the case 
do not altogether justify this attitude, because the 
Arkansas legislature abolished all county school 
boards several years ago. But at the same time this 
legislature made the mistake of giving additional 
authority to the local district school committeemen 
instead of transferring the duties of the county 
board of education to the state school officials. By 
transferring the majority of the duties of local 
boards to a state school commission the state of 
North Carolina has all but eliminated local school 
boards. These boards, however, are still permitted 
to appoint teachers. It is highly improbable that 
the present generation will instruct its legislators 
to abolish local school boards or even to strip these 
boards of their authority to appoint teachers. On 
the other hand, the plan suggested herein suggests 
an educational Utopia toward which our efforts 
should be directed. 


THREE PROBABLE RESULTS 


1. The administration of the public schools will 
have been placed in the hands of the educators 
where it should have been all these years. 

2. The school staff will have been relieved of 
considerable local political pressure and left free 
to operate the schools on a professional basis. 

3. Personnel with better training and otherwise 
better qualified will have been appointed to teach- 
ing positions in public schools, a heritage to which 
every child is entitled. . 


Social Responsibilities 
Concluded {rom page 45 


should be directed to the crucial problems of the 
relation of education to social processes and social 
change. Then on the basis of this knowledge 
policies should be formulated and vigorously 
espoused. 

It is not necessary to point out that if leaders in 
education accept their rightful social responsibil- 
ities risks will be involved. If fascism gains con- 
trol in this country, liberal leadership will be re- 
pressed. None of us live in bomb-proof shelters. 
Men will be driven from their positions. Some 
may even find themselves in concentration camps 
and prisons. What position will the members of 
Phi Delta Kappa take with regard to these ques- 
tions—with regard to the social, economic, racial 
inequalities that characterize American life at the 
present time? It is pertinent to ask whether the 
members of this society believe enough in equality 
of opportunity, in economic and social justice, in 
the principles of democracy to declare themselves 
on these crucial social issues. Only by declaring 
our sympathies can we accept our rightful social 
responsibilities as leaders. 

The situation is by no means entirely dark and 
hopeless. There are many reasons for believing 
that imaginative and courageous action in political 
and economic affairs still has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to lead the American people through the 
process of social reconstruction without the vio- 
lence and the misery that so often characterize 
fundamental social change. But this can be ac- 
complished only if education acquaints the people 
with the facts of the social situation and the pos- 
sibilities of life in this country. Only a realistic 
and informed program of education can form the 
basis of a liberal political movement capable of 
reconstructing our economic and political institu- 
tions in harmony with the facts of industrialism 
and the democratic tradition. On educational 
leadership is reposed a heavy responsibility in the 
most critical period of our national history. Edu- 
cational leaders who are not interested in these 
social issues, or who are unwilling to take risks, 
will be virtually useless in the period that is open- 
ing. They will, in fact, become instruments of 
reaction. 











A Suggested Teacher-Tenure. Plan 


By LEE O. GARBER 


RACTICALLY every association of teachers in 

the United States has given some thought and 
consideration to the matter of teacher-tenure laws. 
A number of cities and states already have such 
laws, most of which are similar in character. The 
majority of them provide that a teacher elected to 
a position in a school system shall serve a proba- 
tionary period, following which, if she is retained 
in the system, her status becomes that of a perma- 
nent teacher. In which case, she is given an in- 
definite contract and can only be removed for 
causes specified in the law, and then only after 
charges have been preferred against her, after she 
has been given notice of the charges, and after she 
has been given a trial, if she so demands. 

It is generally conceded that if teaching is to 
attract the proper kind of personnel some sort of 
security of tenure must be offered. The old idea 
of teachers being dependent upon the whims of 
local school boards for reemployment is distinctly 
disastrous to the morale of the teaching profession. 
It was to remedy this situation that teacher-tenure 
laws were first devised. A study of the literature 
dealing with this topic, and of the laws and court 
decisions that have been rendered in cases where 
the laws have been invoked leads one to believe 
that such laws are a step in the right direction, but 
that they have not served the purpose it was hoped 
they would. Neither teachers, administrative of- 
ficers, nor school boards are entirely satisfied with 
them. On the one hand, administrators and school 
boards continually charge that under such laws it is 
virtually impossible to remove a teacher who at 
the time of being granted permanent tenure was 
a good teacher, but who has failed to live up to 
expectations, or who has outgrown her usefulness. 
They also complain that such laws tend to make for 
inefficiency—that many teachers do exceedingly 
good work until they achieve tenure, following 
which they cease to give evidence of further 
growth; they cease to exert the effort they formerly 
did and do work just good enough to “‘get by.” 

On the other hand, teachers are heard to com- 
plain that the laws are not satisfactory because 
administrators and school boards do not accept 
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them in the proper spirit. They maintain that 
teachers are not properly protected, that many 
teachers would rather submit to illegal dismissal 
than to have the publicity which is attendant upon 
protesting such action. Again, they claim that 
such laws, instead of correcting the evil of insecure 
tenure, intensify it. In many cases, school officials 
who are unfriendly to the law hire teachers and re- 
tain them in the system only so long as they have 
a probationary status, removing them without 
cause before they have attained the status of per- 
manent teachers. Such action, of course, tends to 
give teachers a less secure tenure than is the case 
where no such laws are in force. 

There is little doubt but what these arguments 
advanced by teachers, administrators, and school 
boards are valid in many cases. The present type 
of tenure law, although alleviating the situation 
somewhat, has not corrected the abuses that it was 
expected it would. The original theses that some- 
thing needs to be done to protect efficient teachers 
in their positions against the whims of local school 
boards, and that the teaching profession should be 
made more attractive by providing security of 
tenure to efficient teachers are sound. Either the 
present type of law should be so changed as to 
eliminate the evils complained of, or another plan 
of securing tenure should be adopted. Both alter- 
natives should be considered. The present type of 
law should be scientifically studied in its operation 
in order to determine whether it can be salvaged. 
In addition, thought should be given to the de- 
velopment of other plans for securing the benefits 
of tenure. One such plan will now be roughly 
outlined. No claims can be made for it as it is only 
an idea and, to the best of the writer's knowledge, 
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has never been tried. No doubt it would not work 
well if adopted in the form outlined. It needs to 
be considered from all angles and to be given the 
benefit of the experience and thought of many 
interested individuals. 

The courts are agreed that education is a func- 
tion of the state. The schools are state institutions 
and subject to the will of the state. From this 
it follows logically, that teachers are state em- 
ployees. They are not local employees; they are 
not employees of the municipality; they are state 
employees. In at least the majority of states, the 
state has not concerned itself with the matter of 
employing teachers for local schools, beyond certi- 
fying them for employment, and passing laws con- 
cerning qualifications for teachers, and defining 
contractual relations existing between teachers and 
school boards. It is here suggested that the state 
should go further. It should develop a plan em- 
bodying the principles of civil service. It has done 
this with other types of employees and there seems 
to be no reason why such action should not be 
extended to teachers, 

Under such a plan the state would set compre- 
hensive examinations for candidates desiring teach- 
ing positions. Those performing creditably would 
be placed on eligibility lists, their positions on such 
lists to be determined by their standings on the 
examinations, by their training, and by their ex- 
perience. The state would classify positions, and 
then certify teachers and develop eligibility lists 
for each of the various classifications of positions. 
Teachers would automatically move up and down 
on each of the various lists, and even move from 
list to list, on the basis of additional training and 
the degree of success attained through experience. 
School board officials would choose teachers from 
the appropriate lists. A teacher once having gained 
a sufficiently high position on one of the eligibility 
lists would automatically become assured of a 
teaching position as long as her place on the eligi- 
bility list did not fall below that of the number of 
teaching positions of that particular classification. 
The state, however, would retain the right of trans- 
ferring a teacher from one position to another as it 
saw fit. School boards would be deprived of the 
power of dismissing teachers. Instead, they would 
report cases of teachers whom they desired to be 
tid of, to the state, which would investigate and 
take one of three courses, It would either dismiss 


the teacher entirely, order the board to retain her, 
or transfer her to another position. 

Thus, teachers would have security of employ- 
ment as long as their efficiency remained unim- 
paired. Teachers whose places on the eligibility 
lists changed so as to give them classification so low 
that no positions were available, and teachers who 
were dropped completely, would have the right to 
appeal from the decision of the state. In case of 
such appeal the state commissioner of education 
would act as the judge, assisted by a jury composed 
of teachers. 

Let us see how such a plan would operate from 
the point of view of the state, the school system, 
and the teachers. The state department should be 
the state’s representative in any such scheme. It 
would have to be so organized as to include an ad- 
ditional bureau, headed by an officer with some 
such title as Director of Civil Service. This indi- 
vidual should be chosen on the basis of training 
and experience, and should have sufficient clerical 
help to relieve him of all routine matters. It 
would be his duty to determine the number of 
teachers needed each year, and to direct the prepa- 
ration, administration, and grading of thoroughly 
adequate comprehensive examinations. The scores 
made on these examinations and the individual’s 
training and previous experience would be used to 
determine which candidates would be certified for 
the vacancies. A list of certified candidates from 
which school boards might choose teachers would 
then be made available. 

The Director of Civil Service would also be 
given the task of rating and classifying posi- 
tions according to the qualifications demanded of 
teachers. It would also be his duty to collect all 
information possible concerning the success of 
teachers and to use this in determining which 
teachers should be promoted to positions of higher 
classifications. He would be assigned the task of 
investigating disputes between teachers and school 
boards, and of transferring teachers in those cases 
where he decided it was best for both the teacher 
and the system. Likewise, he would act in deter- 
mining which teachers should be dropped from the 
list of eligible teachers. 

Under such a plan, the authority of the school 
board with reference to such matters as hiring and 
dismissing teachers would be somewhat curtailed. 
It would be compelled to select teachers from a 
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list provided by the Director of Civil Service, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Director. Likewise, the 
school board would not have the power to dismiss 
teachers as at present. When a teacher did not give 
satisfaction, instead of dismissing her, the author- 
ities would be compelled to report the circum- 
stance to the Director of Civil Service, and ask to 
have her transferred out of the system. It is evi- 
dent that such a plan would not meet with the 
approval of many school boards, today, as it would 
remove a certain amount of authority from them 
and center it in the state department of education. 
This is as it should be and it is wholly in line with 
present-day tendencies in school administration. 
The system of public education would profit, on 
the whole. As a by-product of such a plan the 
problem of over-supply of teachers would be less 
acute. Only the number of teachers necessary to 
fill the vacancies that occur would be certified. 
This means that if the machinery operated prop- 
erly, selection always would be made from the 
upper group of those desiring positions. 

From the point of view of the teacher, such a 
plan would not guarantee security in a certain posi- 
tion, but would guarantee security of employment 
of the type for which the teacher is qualified. 
After all, that is more desirable. Conditions 
change, and a teacher may lose her value in a cer- 
tain community, without losing her value as a 
teacher. Once a teacher was employed in the state 
she would be sure of employment as long as 
she remained efficient and rendered satisfactory 
service. Whenever a teacher found conditions in- 
tolerable she might ask for a transfer, whereupon 
her case would be investigated and action taken 
according to the dictates of the Director of Civil 
Service. Whenever a teacher showed the neces- 
sary improvement, her position on the eligibility 
list would change and she would automatically be- 
come eligible for a better position. It might also 
be provided that, as long as both teacher and school 
board were satisfied, a teacher could not be com- 
pelled to transfer to another position, even of a 
higher grade; provided, however, that if her posi- 
tion on the list changed, so as to make her in- 
eligible for the type of position she held, she could 
be compelled to transfer to one of a lower grade. 
Such a plan, by placing a premium on growth, 
would tend to stimulate teachers and to keep them 
producing at maximum capacity. 


It will be argued, undoubtedly, that such a plan 
as here outlined is not feasible at the present time; 
that state legislatures cannot be induced to deprive 
local boards of education of such powers as here 
suggested. That much is conceded, but that is not 
a defect of the plan proposed. It simply indicates 
the need for teachers to develop a group conscious- 
ness and to strive actively for legislation essential 
to the betterment of public education. It will also 
be argued that such a plan as here advocated may be 
theoretically sound but impossible to carry out; 
that politics will enter to defeat its purpose. That 
again is no fault of the plan; it merely indicates the 
need for teachers’ organizations to become active 
in safeguarding the interests of public education. 
Finally, it will be argued that such a plan would 
be too difficult to administer; that the machinery 
for carrying it out would be so cumbersome as to 
insure its failure. This argument may be valid. 
Before discarding the plan entirely, however, it 
should be submitted to the scrutiny of experts— 
maybe it needs to be modified, maybe it will work, 
maybe it is impractical. At any rate, it should be 
given fair consideration as a proposal to improve 
our system of education in this country as regards 
selection and retention of teachers. 


On Academic Freedom 


The supreme, all-inclusive duty of a university is to 
seek to know the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth; a search full free, thorough; for every 
side, every factor, every angle of every phase of the 
truth ; a search wholly untrammeled, no area verboten, 
no suspicion of financial inducement or tenure-incen- 
tive to color findings or to warp honest interpretations. 

Just as judges are appointed, not to serve the will 
of their appointees, but to serve Justice, pure and un- 
alloyed, so scholars are selected by trustees, not to re- 
flect the judgments of trustees, but to serve Truth fear- 
lessly and dispassionately. . . . 

Never to fetter truth, never to strait-jacket progress, 
never to prostitute knowledge, but ever and only to 
know and to release truth among men—that is a 
university. ... 

The teacher’s license may bear the imprimature of a 
state, but his authority is of the truth only, his loyalty 
to the truth unalloyedly, and his objective, the whole 
truth, even if his own pet theories perish in the process. 
—Quoted from an address by Charles Wesley Flint, 
Chancellor of Syracuse University, published in The 
Educational Record, October, 1935. 





Education for Vocation in a Time of 
Social Change 


By HORACE B. ENGLISH 


HE old American dream of a successful and 
T well-paid career for every hard-working boy 
or girl has begun to fade. The old optimism is 
dead. Youth is no longer interested in jobs as 
much as he was ten years ago,’ presumably because 
they no longer open up the same cheery vistas of 
wealth and fame. Faced with the fact that literally 
hundreds of thousands of men have prepared for 
jobs which technological progress and the back- 
wardness of our economic thinking have rendered 
non-existent, youth reacts to life with the attitude 
of middle age. 

Clearly, a new vocational outlook must be 
created to meet the changed and changing eco- 
nomic life of our day. One solution offered is 
the abandonment of such vocational education as is 
now given and a return to education for culture 
and the right use of leisure. May I meet this 
somewhat dogmatically by saying that I can’t find 
out just what it means? Why culture must be 
divorced from vocation, how indeed it can be so 
divorced, is beyond my understanding. I do not 
mean to imply anything whatever against the idea 
that people must learn to play better than they 
do, must learn to have a better time in life, must 
learn to make the most out of their capacity for 
the enjoyment of nature and of art and music and 
literature and recreation. It seems to be quite 
clear, however, that a definite preparation for a job 
and for making a living is fundamental and must 
come ahead of any preparation for leisure. For 
leisure is what you have after your work is done; 
and hence, without a job, leisure, in the true sense 
of the word, just simply does not exist. 

Another suggested solution to the problem of 
education for vocation is to make training general, 
a preparation for holding almost any sort of job. 
What is meant by this is, I think, twofold. In the 
first place, education should, and eventually must, 
lay greater stress upon the development of certain 


* This is definitely established in a careful investigation 
completed under the supervision of my colleague, S. L. 
Pressey. 
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* Horace B. English is Professor of Psychology 
at Ohio State University, a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, and a graduate of Oxford Uni- 
versity, England (1914). His graduate work 
was done at Yale University where he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. in 1916. He en- 
tered Oxford University as a Rhodes Scholar, 
continued his work at Y ale University under a 
Currier fellowship, and became a member of 
Sigma Xi at Yale in 1916. 


personal qualities. Many of these personal qual- 
ities are relatively simple and specific habits. 
There are certain rather detailed techniques for 
dealing effectively with other people. In a cur- 
rent investigation, for example, Dr. H. E. Burtt 
finds that most employees prefer the so-called “we’’ 
technique on the part of their foreman, but a mi- 
nority like to be told just what to do. Personal 
effectiveness in this matter requires knowing both 
techniques and applying them discriminately. 

As a psychologist, I must warn you that the 
scientific study of personal effectiveness is in its 
infancy. Most of the courses offered for sale by 
mail are not only worthless but actually harmful 
to the gulls who buy them. Yet I do not despair of 
the development of a psychology of personal ef- 
ficiency and even today we can do more along this 
line than we do. If it is little more than a systema- 
tized common sense, that after all, is a gain. 

Another suggestion is that we should train our 
pupils to solve problems rather than to know 
techniques, to know how to go at industrial or com- 
mercial problems rather than to know the answers. 
This has always been worthwhile—and difficult. 
It is essentially the problem of teaching pupils how 
to think which has been puzzling educators for 
generations. Here again, certain recent develop- 
ments in psychology may shortly give rise to very 
promising changes in method but it is too soon to 
be sure. 

This brings us back to a consideration of edu- 
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cation as a whole in relation to vocation. While 
the social order is changing with almost cata- 
strophic rapidity, education obviously cannot stand 
still. If, as everyone seems to agree, it is a major 
function of education to prepare people for life, it 
is obvious that we must prepare our pupils to ad- 
just to this changed and changeable social order. 
This seems to me to imply an education which is at 
once more vocational and less technical. We need, 
that is, to understand intimately and thoroughly 
the essential nature of the industrial and com- 
mercial life of our day as well as the economic and 
political aspects. 

Quite obviously this involves portentious 
changes, particularly in secondary education. The 
high-school curriculum can no longer remain so 
gloriously irrelevant to the momentous events 
which are taking place before our very eyes. Yet 
the impulse to change must come primarily from 
parents who demand an education which shall 
actually prepare their children for effective living. 
Principals and superintendents when urged to 
modify the curriculum in the direction of the needs 
of young adolescents almost invariably reply: “I'd 
like to do some of these things but I am caught 
between the demands of college entrance and the 
demands of parents, both insisting upon the reg- 
ular old standby subjects.” 

College entrance requirements are changing 
in the direction of greater liberality consistently 
and rapidly. Moreover it has been demonstrated 
that over a series of years the college follows the 
lead of the high school. Indeed it should and 
must. Let the high schools only determine what 
they really want to do and the college will accept it. 

Parents are a different matter. If educated 
themselves, they think something is wrong if their 
children do not learn everything they did—and 
then some. If uneducated, still more do they tend 
to crave for their children the old, established sub- 
jects which they were not themselves permitted to 
study. 

The situation is somewhat like that when col- 
lege education for women was first introduced. It 
had been held that women were inferior to men. 
In the effort to prove this false, they introduced a 
curriculum identical with that of the men’s col- 
leges. Women proved they could learn anything 
men can. Now the women’s colleges are trying 
to discover what is most worthwhile for women to 


learn. The result, as in Bennington College, is a 
very different curriculum. 

I suggest that our high-school curriculum has 
suffered from about the same sort of inferiority 
complex. Years ago those who went to second 
school were the children of the rich and the highly 
paid. Common everyday folks did not send their 
children beyond the first three or four grades. 
When people of ordinary condition in life began 
to send their children to high school they wanted 
them to have an education just as good as that of 
the rich. And so, they insisted upon the same edu- 
cation for their children that the rich had had 
before. We should, however, have an education 
not merely just as good but a great deal better than 
the rich have enjoyed in previous generations. We 
have proved sufficiently that Tom, Dick and Harry, 
the sons of the corner grocer and the sons of the 
farmer, can go to high school and can learn just 
as well as anybody. We have proved that, and 
now that it is proved, suppose we turn our atten- 
tion to finding the kind of an education which will 
help our children to be happy in the callings which 
they will pursue and in other ways to live full and 
rich lives. It seems to me that it is time that we 
quit aping an aristocratic tradition and become 
really democratic in education. It is time that in 
our schools we prepare people quite definitely to 
take their place in society as fully equipped earners, 
people who pull their own weight in the boat. In 
a democracy we cannot afford to have an education 
which is a pale imitation of that provided for 
graceful but useless parasites. 

I have been implying that practically everyone 
will go to high school. That seems to me to be 
inevitable. The evidence for this is too long to 
be reviewed here; it is very conclusive. It raises 
very definite problems. High school already is a 
jail to many pupils and unless it is changed it will 
be even more so for the fifty per cent who now 
escape its encircling walls. I believe the main 
outlines of the new education which universal at- 
tendance requires are apparent. It must be more 
concrete, more tangible, must deal with the realities 
of today. Such an education will have vastly 
greater holding power with adolescents. More of 
them will be satisfied to stay in school when school 
begins to deal with living realities. 

But not all will be satisfied so long as educa- 
tion is schooling, however contemporary and 
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realistic. Youth is a restless period. Biologically 
it is a time when the young animal is trying himself 
out. Our human animals are no exceptions. They 
want to begin, at least, an adult job. Our school 
attendance law which seeks to hold all adolescents 
in school till eighteen is thus fatally against nature; 
and even though the depression has come to the aid 
of law by closing’ the doors of jobs to youths, they 
still aren’t satisfied. School for a very large per cent 
is not enough. They want to work. (Do I hear 
you say something about wanting to see the evi- 
dence at chore-time? Well, now, you know, that’s 
different. ) 

And they ought to want to work. Work is edu- 
cative. Work is a spiritual necessity. The boy or 
gitl who doesn’t learn to work while young will 
never be quite so happy in it as the one who laid the 
foundations early. 

It is necessary to be very explicit here, however. 
I am not favoring child labor. I devoutly hope the 
Child Labor Amendment will pass.. Under the 
production-for-profit system child labor, is ex- 
ploited. Work is valuable but not all work, not all 
kinds of work, nor too much work. Work can be 
educative but it can also be brutalizing and de- 


grading. Industry and commerce under the merci- 
less drive for profits simply cannot be trusted to 
give youth a fair deal. It is not a personal matter. 
Individual employers of good will can and do help 
some child employees but for the most part they 


are helpless. I am asking work for adolescents 
that will yield spiritual and moral values; business 
and industry today are organized to make work 
yield profits. We cannot allow youth to receive 
his education as a very incidental and possibly ab- 
sent by-product. To keep husky youths of four- 
teen to eighteen from work is a deprivation in itself 
and one which also tends to ruin their schooling; 
to cut them loose from school is to turn them over 
to a monotonous slavery to a machine age. 

The rather obvious answer seems to me to be in 
some form of part-time work and study. A few 
colleges and high schools have been pioneering 
along these lines. Among colleges, notably at Cin- 
cinnati and Antioch, there is an effort to see that 
students get such work as is broadly educative— 
work which enriches experience, develops person- 
ality and permits the gaining of practical judgment 
in the only way it can be gained—by putting it to 
the test. Details are still being worked out, 


although at Cincinnati this plan has been effec- 
tively used now for about thirty years and at 
Antioch for fourteen years. It is my judgment that 
its full benefits cannot be secured within a system 
where production is controlled by private profit. 
This is just one more place where we need to re- 
make our economic life so that human values in- 
stead of dividends become the first criterion by 
which the success of an industry is to be judged. 

Can we pay for it? Well, it’s not so very ex- 
pensive. But if it were, we can pay for it if we 
look for funds in the right place. I’m always 
amused when people say that we simply can’t af- 
ford a $3,000 salary for a teacher when we can 
afford a $10,000 or a $100,000 salary for a sales- 
manager; cannot afford an elegant school when we 
can afford a magnificent country club. Of course, 
we pay for the school directly out of taxes but we 
pay for the country club, etc., none-the-less surely 
when we buy our food or tractors or gasoline—and 
also when we sell our wheat or our services. A 
society, an economic system, which can afford to 
support steam yachts, and super-dreadnaughts and 
bankers and generals and admirals can afford 
schoolhouses and school teachers. It is simply a 
matter of getting the money in the right way, of 
putting the pressure for funds on the right sources. 

Along with education through and during actual 
employment, it is apparent that we've got to 
change our ideals as to the worth of jobs. We've 
got to become more democratic—perhaps one 
should say we must become really democratic. In 
the old days labor was regarded as a curse. Today 
we pretend that we believe in the dignity of labor. 
But we don’t. Farmers pretend that they think 
farming is the finest occupation but they try to get 
city jobs for their most promising sons and 
daughters. Manual labor is not intrinsically un- 
pleasant yet it is even more disgraceful than 
farming; no one can be really respectable who 
actually earns his living at it. 

There are two things we can do about this. We 
can abolish all forms of brutalizing toil. The true 
spirit of the power age has yet to be realized in in- 
dustry. Production for profit necessarily puts a 
premium on cheap machines and cheap labor. 
Hence the conveyor belt of the automobile factory 
and the stretch-out system in the textile mills. 
Man is the slave of the machine today, as Samuel 


Concluded on page 71 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


THomas S. BAKER retired from the presidency of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, a position he 
held since 1922, and was appointed president emeritus, 
according to an announcement made September 18. 
He organized international conferences of scientists 
and business men which were largerly attended. 


H. K. BENNETT, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Traer, Iowa, has joined the state department of pub- 
lic instruction as supervisor for the northeastern divi- 
sion of the state. 


Roy C. BowMan, teacher of woodworking at 
McKinley High School, Honolulu, Hawaii, and JOHN 
C. Howarp, Central High School, Tulsa, have ex- 
changed positions for the current year. 


F. L. CARMICHAEL, director of business studies at 
the University of Denver, is now supervising an urban 
relief study under the FERA in Washington, D. C. 


J. L. Cray is the new superintendent of schools in 
Marshall County, Alabama. He was for six years prin- 
cipal of schools in Madison County. 


E. E. BRATCHER, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Harvey, Illinois, has been named director of teacher 


‘training at State College, Clinton, Mississippi. His 
successor at Harvey is C. C. THOMPSON, formerly su- 
perintendent of schools at Meriden, Connecticut. 


Roy E. Brown, formerly of the University of North 
Dakota, has been added to the staff of the University 
of Denver as associate professor of political science. 
Other appointments at Denver include those of JOHN 
A. Hocan of the Washington (state) Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, to be instructor in economics; HAROLD C. 
WIEDEMAN, formerly of the University of Buffalo, to 
be instructor in mathematics in the School of Com- 
merce; JAMES E. MCMULLEN, to be instructor in ac- 
counting, also in the School of Commerce. 


O. C. CARMICHAEL has left the position as president 
of Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama, to become 
dean of the graduate school and senior college at Van- 
derbilt University. He was succeeded by A. F. Har- 
MAN, formerly state superintendent of education in 
Alabama. 


Epwin C. BROWNE is now assistant dean of men at 
San Francisco Junior College. Epwin A. WELLS has 
accepted the principalship of the San Rafael (Cali- 
fornia) High School. A. P. PATTEN was elected dis- 
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trict superintendent of the Placentia Elementary and 
the Valencia High School district in Orange County, 
California. J. R. HUGHEs has accepted a position on 
the instructional staff of the San Francisco Junior 
College. 


HENRY T. CHAMBERLAIN, dean of the school of 
commerce at Loyola University, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the university, according 
to the announcement of August 22. He will continue 
as dean of the commerce school, and will conduct a 
semiannual review course for candidates in the exam- 
inations for certified public accountant. Mr. Chamber- 
lain came to Loyola in 1930. 


Howarp A. Dawson has joined the headquarters 
staff of the National Education Association as assist- 
ant director of the Research Division, to have special 
charge of problems of education in rural areas, and to 
look after the interests of the Department of Rural Ed- 
ucation. He was formerly with the headquarters staff 
of the United States Office of Education. From 1926 
to 1934, he directed research in the Arkansas State De- 
partment of Education. He has taken an active part in 
rural welfare and education projects. 


PAuL L. DENGLER, Founder and Director of Austro- 
American Institute of Education in Vienna, Austria, 
which is supported by the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, will make his seventh visit to Amer- 
ica, next March and April, under the auspices of the 
Institute of International Education. Dr. Dengler has 
taught in a number of the state and private universi- 
ties of this country and has given lectures in many 
other universities and before numerous conventions 
and teachers’ organizations. On the occasion of this 
visit he will offer lectures on the following subjects: 
Can Peace be Maintained in the Danube Basin? Fas- 
cism vs. Democracy in Europe, The Universities in a 
Changing Europe, Young People in an Old World, 
and Juvenile Art in Austrian Schools. Those inter- 
ested in engagements should write Miss Mary L. 
Waite, Institute of International Education, 2 West, 
45th Street, New York City. 


IVAN EpMISTER directs diagnostic testing and reme- 
dial reading in the Appleton, Wisconsin, vocational 
school. He formerly was at Red Mountain, California. 


AusreyY A. Douc.ass, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of education, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, 
California, is now chief of the division of secondary 
education, California State Department of Education, 
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succeeding Walter R. Hepner. Doctor Douglass has 
been actively associated with secondary-school curricu- 
lum revision activities, serving continuously on two of 
the major committees of the state department. 


F. E. FARQUEAR has been appointed dean of the 
school of education and director of the summer session 
of the University of Mississippi. Mr. Farquear has 
been associated with the university for fourteen years. 


W. T. FETs, head of the mathematics department 
and a member of the faculty of Southern Illinois State 
Normal University for the past 35 years, died in his 
classroom, September 11, as the result of a heart attack. 


Harry W. Gowans, formerly business manager 
of the Tulsa (Oklahoma) public schools, has been 
advanced to the superintendency of schools. Ext C. 
FosTER, who for six years has been principal of Cen- 
tral High School, Tulsa, has had the duties of assistant 
superintendent in charge of secondary schools added to 
his schedule. 


THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, dean of the liberal arts col- 
lege, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws from Centre College, 
Danville, Kentucky. Moses E. Licon, professor of 
secondary education, University of Kentucky, also re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, George- 
town College, Georgetown, Kentucky, being the con- 
ferring institution. 


Morris E. Hurvey, R. W. SNYDER, R. W. KReET- 
SINGER, A. G. STARR, C. C. Grover, J. J. BEATTY, 
R. C. BowMAN, principals at Oakland, California, 
have all received promotions to more responsible prin- 
cipalships. CARL B. MANNERS has left the principal- 
ship of the Central-Gaither Elementary School district, 
Sutter County, California, to take a similar position in 
the National City Elementary School district in San 
Diego County. Harry MCPHERSON is now principal 
of the Mount Shasta High School. 


CHARLES JORDAN has been released from his con- 
tract as principal of the Streator (Illinois) High School 
to take the appointment as principal of the Du Pont 
Manual Training High School for Boys in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


J. C. KorTHAL is now superintendent of schools at 
Enderlin, North Dakota. He was formerly at Am- 
brose, North Dakota. W. F. BusBuitz, former super- 
intendent at Enderlin, is at the Minot State Teachers 
College. 


H. L. McCartny has resigned the office of director 
of the Chicago regional labor board, to accept the ap- 
pointment as dean of the College of Commerce at 
De Paul University. He was for five years a faculty 


member of the department of business administration 
at Lewis institute. 


J. M. Lairp has been elected superintendent of the 
Piedmont, Alabama, schools. He was formerly super- 
intendent at Fairhope. 


IRVING MELBO is now director of curriculum re- 
search in the Oakland (California) schools, succeed- 
ing I. KEITH TYLER, who has a special appointment at 
Ohio State University. A. P. HILL is now district su- 
perintendent and principal of the Santa Maria Union 
High School district, California. 


FREDERICK A. MIDDLEBUSH, acting president of 
the University of Missouri, was appointed president 
as of July 1 by the board of trustees. Doctor Middle- 
bush came to Missouri in 1922 as a professor in 
the School of Business and Public Administration, of 
which he became dean in 1926. 


R. B. Parsons has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of education and superintendent of the demonstra- 
tion school at Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 


RoBERT S. PLATT, geographer at the University of 
Chicago, has begun his sixth survey of Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. Departure by airplane was made from 
Miami, Florida, with British Guiana as the starting 
point of the survey. The route will follow the east 
coast of Brazil, then by boat up the Amazon River, 
with the Andes to be surveyed from the air. Studies 
of Peru, Ecuador, and Panama will conclude the 
expedition. 


Feopor O. SCHMIDT, Major, U. S. A., has taken 
over the duties of Infantry Liaison Officer at the Army 
Signal School, Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. He is in 
charge of training literature and development of signal 
equipment for the Infantry Signal Troops and instruc- 
tor in the Signal School. For the past two years Major 
Schmidt had charge of the training of the 14th Infan- 
try, and developed a testing system to check and record 
the progress of the individual soldier. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 


SHERMAN M. SMITH, formerly a member of the 
faculty of Colgate University, is now president of the 
Snead Junior College, Boaz, Alabama. 


CLEMENT C. WILLIAMS, dean of the college of en- 
gineering at the University of Iowa, was elected presi- 
dent, September 6, of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 


RICHARD STILWELL, returned from four years’ work 
with the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens, predicted that deeper excavations in Corinth, 
Greece, would show Corinth rivaling or surpassing 
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Athens in versatility of artists. He discovered a new 
principal gate to Corinth, works of Grecian and Roman 
art, and a flood-water sewer system. 


J. E. W. WALLIN, Professor of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Delaware, recently made a study of the value of 
mental hygiene courses in the training of teachers. 
Eighty-five students pursuing a course on personality 
maladjustments and mental hygiene contributed to the 
study. Dr. Wallin points out that, according to the 
data of his study, mental hygiene courses should be 
given greater recognition as courses basic in the ade- 
quate training of teachers. 


WILLIAM ABBATT, historian and editor of the Mag- 
azine of History since 1898, died in September, follow- 
ing a surgical operation. Mr. Abbatt was particularly 
interested in the stories of Benedict Arnold and Major 
John Andre. He was instrumental in discovering and 
proving that Arnold’s burial place was in St. Mary’s 
Church, London. 


WILLIAM J. Cooper, eighth Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, died at Kearney, Nebraska, while en route to 
California with Mrs. Cooper. Since his resignation as 
Commissioner of Education, he served as professor of 
education at George Washington University, and was 
a member of the faculty of the University of Michi- 
gan’s summer school. Under Doctor Cooper’s guid- 
ance, the Office of Education was somewhat reorgan- 
ized, and close cooperation was developed with educa- 
tion associations. 


CaRL Barus, professor of physics at Brown Univer- 
sity from 1895 until his retirement in 1926, died Sep- 
tember 20. Doctor Barus was a recipient of the Mum- 
ford medal given by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. He specialized in studies of light, heat, 
gases, and sound. Doctor Barus was dean of the grad- 
uate department at Brown for 23 years. KEITH K. 
SMITH, associate professor of physics at Northwestern 
University, and a member of the Northwestern faculty 
since 1915, died September 17. He was co-author, 
with Dr. Henry Crew, of Mechanics for Students of 
Physics and Engineering. Death also claimed WALTER 
HouGu, head curator of anthropology at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and FRANCIS J. POWERS, university 
physician of Notre Dame University, South Bend, 
Indiana. 


ADELBERT HARTUNG, head of the English depart- 
ment at Valparaiso University, died September 18 on 
the U. S. S. President Harding while en route to Eng- 
land to study at Oxford. Guy HINMAN CATLIN, 
Odessa, New York, former headmaster of the Kew- 
Forest School, died September 20. CHARLES J. Goop- 
WIN, head of the department of Greek at Lehigh Uni- 


versity, died September 19. He had been a member of 
the faculty at Lehigh continuously since 1899. Cari 
ZIEGLER, director of physical education in the Cincin- 
nati schools for 38 years, died September 20. 


FRANK COLE BapsiTT, Hobart professor of Greek 
language and literature at Trinity college, secretary and 
senior member of the faculty, died at his home in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, September 21, after a year’s illness. 
He discovered the old Greek theater at Corinth in 
1895, and translated Plutarch’s ‘“‘Moralia.” 


Harry F. HARRINGTON, head of the Medill School 
of Journalism of Northwestern University since its in- 
ception in 1921, died at his home in Evanston, Septem- 
ber 21. Prior to his work at Northwestern, he was 
in charge of journalism classes at the University of 
Illinois. 


Guy C. Brostus, for twelve years superintendent of 
schools, Clinton County, Pennsylvania, died early in 
August. 


SAMUEL R. PRITCHARD, for 42 years professor of ' 


electrical engineering at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
dropped dead on the campus September 30 while 
walking to class. CHARLES D. Rok, professor emeritus 
of mathematics and astronomy at Nebraska Wesleyan 
University died September 30 at his son’s home in 
North Adams, Massachusetts. 


Meetings and Conferences 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHERS will meet in Chicago, November 29. 


SouTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION will hold 
its annual convention at Mitchell, South Dakota, from 
November 24 to 27. 


CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
conferences will be held at Eureka, October 26; at Los 
Angeles, November 2; and at Sacramento, Novem- 
ber 9. 


ARIZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION MEMBERS will 
hear Paul V. McNutt, governor of Indiana, and Wil- 
lard E. Givens, secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation, as principal speakers at the annual meeting 
in November. 


A ScHOOL HEALTH CONFERENCE, sponsored by the 
Department of School Health and Physical Education 
of the National Education Association, will be held 
in Philadelphia, November 1, 2. James E. Rogers is 
secretary. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION will hold a 


regional conference in Los Angeles, October 18-20, 
with Robert Lane as chairman. Another regional con- 
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ference will be held in Oakland, October 18-19, with 
Grayson N. Kefauver as chairman. 


Book WEEK will be observed this year from No- 
vember 17 to 23, with the theme, “Reading for Fun.” 
Chief emphasis will be on the broad field of imagina- 
tive literature, the classics and modern tales of char- 
acter, of far places, of humor, and of fantasy. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEw YORK will hold 
its annual convocation under auspices of the Board of 
Regents, October 17 and 18 in Albany. Secondary ed- 
ucation will be the main theme. William L. Thomp- 
son of Troy, chairman of the regents’ committee, is in 
charge. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND 
History held a four-day celebration in honor of the 
organization’s twentieth anniversary during September 
in Chicago. Problems of general interest to the race 
were discussed, and two sessions were devoted to the 
study of the Italo-Ethiopian situation. 


NovEMBER MEETINGS OF ILLINOIS SCHOOL 
Groups include the following: Illinois Home Eco- 
nomics Association, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Novem- 
ber 1, 2; Illinois State School Board Association, Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, November 20, 21; Il- 
linois City Superintendents Association, Springfield, 
November 20, 21; High School Teachers conference, 
University of Illinois, November 20-23. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL groups meeting during 
the coming weeks include: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, western district, October 17-19, Pitts- 
burgh; northwestern district, October 18, Erie; east- 
ern, October 25, Easton; midwestern, October 25 and 
26, New Castle; Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women, November 1, 2, Harrisburg; Pennsylvania 
branch, Department of Secondary School Principals, 
NEA, November 1, 2, Harrisburg. 


MIssOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION will meet 
in St. Louis, November 7-9. The general theme will 
be “Education for Democracy in Modern Society,” 
with H. P. Study, president, arranging the program. 
The first day will center about the classroom teacher's 
contribution; the second day, how the professional 
organizations can be adapted to the new demands in 
education; and the third day, educational statesman- 
ship in modern society. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK will occupy the cen- 
ter of the stage during the week of November 11-17 
for its fifteenth annual appearance. This celebration 
is now one of the most widely observed special occa- 
sions in the nation. It is sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the United States Office 
of Education, and the American Legion. The theme 


for the week is The School and Democracy. Helps in 
the observance of the week such as posters, stickers, 
handbook, and leaflets may be secured at low cost from 
the N. E. A. 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS met in Chicago the week of September 
16. Among other actions taken, the use of schoolboy 
safety patrols was condemned following a committee 
report showing several injuries received by patrol boys. 
Instead, the congress planned to seek the cooperation 
of city and town police in providing the needed pro- 
tection. The Congress indorsed the National Youth 
Administration program, and named Mrs. W. F. Ban- 
nerman of Washington, D. C., chairman of a commit- 
tee to cooperate with the NYA. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA announces a 
Southwestern Conference on Higher Education, to be 
held at Norman, November 14-16. The general sub- 
ject will be “Higher Education and Society.” Several 
Midwestern educators are among the guest speakers, 
including Boyd H. Bode of Ohio State University, 
William F. Ogburn of the University of Chicago, 
W. A. Jessup of the Carnegie Foundation. Specific 
phases of the problems of higher education will be 
discussed. The conference is planned as an observance 
of the tenth anniversary of the administration of Wil- 
liam Bennett Bizzell as president of the university. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL BuslI- 
NESS OFFICIALS meets this month, October 13 to 19, 
at Minneapolis. James J. Ball, president, has planned 
the principal program, which is considering matters of 
reconstruction and readjustments. Reports are being 
heard on problems of school supplies, building main- 
tenance, insurance, and accounting. 

An interesting auxiliary program is in charge of 
George F. Womrath of Minneapolis, in which mem- 
bers of the business staff of the Minneapolis schools 
lecture in their special fields. B. B. Duemke, specialist 
in general building construction; H. A. Benson, me- 
chanical engineer; M. W. Rosenberg, designer and 
locksmith; C. Mulvahill, furniture specialist; Jens 
Flikeid, specialist in problems of janitorial service; 
Leslie C. Helm, principal of the Janitor-Engineering- 
Custodian Training School of Minneapolis; and Con- 
rad Pykoski, lecturing on the care of blackboards, all 
are appearing on the program. 


Foreign Notes 


Jewish children between six and fourteen must get 
out of all German schools by Easter, 1936, according 
to the decree of Bernhardt Rust, Prussian commissioner 
for culture and education. Special public schools re- 
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stricted to Jews will be opened in communities having 
at least twenty Jewish children. 


Participation in the Hitler youth activity and the 
study of Naziism one day a week has been decreed for 
every German schoolboy and girl by Bernhard Rust, 
German minister of education. 


Membership in the British Columbia Teachers Fed- 
eration has grown from 2,298 for the school year be- 
ginning in 1930, to 2,638 for the past year. A 1935- 
36 membership of 3,000 or more has been set as a goal. 


Military training for boys and girls from six to six- 
teen was ordered September 21 by Kamal Ataturk, 
president of the Turkish republic. He wants a half- 
million reserve for possible military service, as he fears 
another World War, say news dispatches. 


SCHOOL MEDICAL Services. Municipal Journal 
and Public Works Engineer 44: 1502; August 23, 
1935. 

Doubt was cast on the efficacy of school health exam- 
inations as now conducted in England by Dr. O. M. 
Holden, medical officer of health of Croydon. He 
asked whether the service had attained the highest re- 
sults for the labor expended, and whether the service 
is exerting its full influence on the general advance of 
the social well-being and on preventative medicine. 

According to Doctor Holden, children needing reg- 
ular medical supervision do not obtain it under the 
present scheme because of the cost of the services. 
School clinics, he said, give comparatively little of the 
needed help. Two handicaps cited were the fact that 
the school medical service is under the education com- 
mittee rather than the public health committee, and the 
lack of personal histories, especially in the case of men- 
tal and maladjusted children. 

Dr. W. M. Ash, speaking on the “Future of the 
School Medical Service,”’ also criticized the routine in- 
spection, and suggested full medical examination of 
entrants, continuous supervision on part of school phy- 
sician over those requiring it, and general supervision 
by teachers over children not requiring medical super- 
vision, with the proviso that they bring forward at 
once any abnormal-appearing children for medical 
attention. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATION OF GERMAN UNIVERSI- 
TiES. Amulya C. Sen. The Modern Review 58: 152- 
155; August, 1935. 

With the comment that the status of ‘‘student” gives 
a man many privileges in Germany and an amount 
of freedom from external control impossible in other 
countries, the author begins a description of the “Stu- 
dentenschaft,” the student organization fostered by 
the German government to control to a greater or less 
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extent the student activities. The organization func- 
tions under the administration of the Minister of 
Education. 

Activities of the Studentenschaft are administered 
by means of several “departments.”” The Science de- 
partment attempts to make all intellectual subjects sub- 
serve the ideals of National-Socialism, upon the sup- 
position that intellectual occupation should be under- 
taken not only for the individual’s benefit and the 
benefit of abstract science, but also for the good of the 
whole nation—“‘science for the sake of the welfare of 
the people.” 

The Foreign department assists in providing facili- 
ties for foreign students to study and travel, as well as 
helping promising German students to travel and study 
abroad, with the view of establishing cultural relations 
with other countries. 

Cheap living, scholarships, reduced traveling fares, 
sick insurance, and similar welfare activities are ar- 
ranged through the Social Help department. Propa- 
ganda among the students is spread by the Publicity 
department. 

The Women’s department is intended to develop 
the ‘womanly gifts,” and includes in its activities the 
mending of clothes for the poor, giving assistance in 
feeding and caring for indigents, and reading and talk- 
ing with the poor in their quarters. 

Formed in 1919 as “The General Corporation of 
Students,” the Studentenschaft was declared illegal in 
1923, but lived through a troubled existence until 
1933, when it was absorbed into the Union of Na- 
tional-Socialist German Students, a Hitler organization 
begun in 1926. 

Two other developments in German education were 
also cited by the author: “‘Comradeship Houses,” and 
the labor camps. Every student must live in the Com- 
radeship houses at least two semesters, the idea being 
to train students in living a simple, disciplined life, to 
bring intermingling among social grades, and to foster 
social service. 

Before anyone may pass from the secondary school 
to the university, he must spend eight months in a labor 
camp, the purpose being to show German youth the im- 
portance of the land, and the dignity of manual labor. 


Weighing and measurement of elementary school 
children every six months was decreed late in August 
by the London (England) County Council. The coun- 
cil also expressed its determination to follow up cases 
of malnutrition. Additional school nurses will be pro- 
vided to handle the new activity. 

That marriage shall not be a bar to continued em- 
ployment of women teachers in non-residential posi- 
tions was a further decision of the council. 

A mass music and dancing festival in honor of the 
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Silver Jubilee year of His Majesty, King George V was 
arranged by the London Schools Music Association, 
and held September 28. A choir of 1,600 children and 
an orchestra of 200 took part. Proceeds were given 
to King George's Jubilee Trust. 


Colleges and Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Extension Division, an- 
nounces radio programs to be given between October 
13, 1935, and March 31, 1936. 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY board of regents on September 
17 adopted a resolution cutting short existing leaves of 
absence of Kansas University faculty members engaged 
in government work, and in the same action restricted 
future furloughs. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE opened its 170th academic year 
on September 20. At the first convocation, Charles H. 
White, head of the English department, and George 
A. Osborn, librarian, were presented university awards 
in the form of medals and citations by Robert C. Clo- 
thier, president. 

UNIVERSITY OF Mexico, oldest university on the 


American countinent, finds itself in financial difficul- 
ties. Fernando Ocaranza, rector, and most of the fac- 


ulty tendered their resignations on September 18, after 
the administration had failed to find a solution to the 
problems confronting the institution. 


SMITH COLLEGE students to the number of forty- 
five will study in Europe this year under the “junior 
year abroad” plan of the college. Thirty in the French 
group will study at the Sorbonne, and the remaining 
fifteen, at the University of Florence, Italy. While 
abroad, the students will live with private families. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE instructors, in accord- 
ance with an enactment of the 1935 Michigan legisla- 
ture, will take an oath of allegiance. Robert S. Shaw, 
president, also announced that no instructor of foreign 
origin is now retained at the college. Oaths of allegi- 
ance for students will also be administered. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY opened three new 
“Teacher in Service’ training centers for Chicago 
schools this fall, carrying full university credit. Among 
the seven courses offered are ‘Creative Dramatics,” 
“Diagnostic and Remedial Reading Training,” and 
“Mental Hygiene and Personality Development.” 
Seven courses will be given at each of the three cen- 
ters, and will also be repeated at McKinlock campus, 
the downtown branch of Northwestern. 


BeLoir COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin, was the re- 
cipient of five murals depicting the five Indian tribes 
of the Southwest, painted by Elmer C. Winterberg. 


These, with twelve other murals illustrating the evolu- 
tion of man, and painted by John Norton, are in the 
college museum. The new Indian murals are de- 
scribed as “pictorial, decorative, vivid, alive, accurate, 
and intensely interesting.” Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan of Beloit were donors of both groups of murals. 


LAKE Forest college was beneficiary of $5,000, 
given by Annie C. Defebaugh to be added to the col- 
lege’s scholarship fund, according to Herbert McComb 
Moore, president. Lake Forest now has more than 300 
special scholarship endowments, the first of which was 
given by the Rev. Lemuel Brooks of Churchville, New 
York, in 1880. Another recent gift was the Emma O. 
Haas memorial award for merit in scholarship, estab- 
lished in memory of the mother of former Judge John 
F. Haas of Chicago, an alumnus of 1900. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO announces the following 
administrative changes: William H. Taliaferro has 
been appointed dean of the division of biological 
sciences ; Richard McKeon, dean in the division of the 
humanities; Aaron J. Brumbaugh, acting dean of the 
college, succeeding C. S. Boucher, who was recently 
named president of West Virginia University ; Dr. Roy 
Grinker, head of the division of psychiatry of the uni- 
versity’s medical school. William D. Harkins of the 
chemistry department and Wiliam A. Nitze, chair- 
man of the department of romance languages, have 
been named Andrew McLeish Distinguished Service 
professors. 


COLLEGE OF THE City OF New York will enroll 
six members of the New York City fire department in 
its mechanical engineering courses of the School of 
Technology. On request of Mayor La Guardia, Fred- 
erick B. Robinson, president, will assist in selecting the 
six from 28 high-school-graduate members of the de- 
partment who received preparatory courses in math- 
ematics at City College. The men selected will be 
considered “‘career-men” of the fire department, and, 
upon graduation, will be placed in the department's 
mechanical division. If the experiment proves suc- 
cessful, Mr. La Guardia may try to place career-men 
from other departments in City College and other 
institutions. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY opened the year’s instruction 
with a meeting of freshmen, addressed by James B. 
Conant, president, who directed criticism at the rulers 
of Russia and of Germany. He said: 

“The university tradition of personal liberty and 
fearless, untrammeled discussion of all subjects is di- 
rectly opposed to dictatorship or a totalitarian State. 

You will hear many counsels of despair 
which might incline you to take refuge from apparent 
disaster in cynicism. You will hear that the only alter- 
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natives immediately ahead are dictatorships on the 
one hand or anarchy and chaos on the other. But be- 
ware of all such dogmatic prophecies. . . . The 
communist and the Fascist today are using the same 
tactics.” 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY students are benefici- 
aries this fall of several reductions in costs and fees. 
Seniors may now graduate for half the former gradua- 
tion cost, the new fee being set at $10. Miscellaneous 
expenses, such as laboratory fees and activity expenses, 
will be covered with a $15 blanket charge for under- 
graduates, and a $7 charge for graduate students. The 
greatest single reduction, however, is in dormitory 
rents, accommodations for women having a new min- 
imum of $350 as compared with last year’s uniform 
rate of $550. Similiar reductions have been made in 
the rent of men’s quarters. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION plans to ex- 
tend its “student membership” plan for the coming 
year. Last year about 2,500 senior students were en- 
rolled. In substance, the plan is this: under the guid- 
ance of a faculty member or a committee of students, 
the work of the N. E. A. is explained to the senior 
class, members of which may enroll as student mem- 
bers. No money is involved, however. Students ob- 
taining positions the following year wiil be billed for a 
year's membership, receiving service throughout the 
year. In effect, they will receive privileges of service 
for eighteen months on the first year’s membership 
dues. Students not obtaining positions will be under 
no obligation. Because of the large amount of free 
service required from January to June, 1936, N. E. A. 
officials wish to know during November the extent to 
which the service and student membership plan will be 
used. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER study, Employment and 
Earnings of Denver's Heads of Families by Industrial 
Divisions, treats statistically the employment and earn- 
ing problem in a more or less typical city of the 
100,000-500,000 group during the 1929-33 period. 

All important industrial groups recorded employ- 
ment declines in each of the years from 1929 to 1932, 
but in 1933, improvement was shown in manufactur- 
ing, trade, transportation and government groups. 

Per capita earnings declined relatively less in the 
lower age-groups than in the higher. Improvement 
was recorded for the two lower age groups (20-29, 30- 
39) from 1932 to 1933, but the higher age-groups 
showed losses, progressively increasing up to 4.8 per 
cent in the highest age-group. 

Average earnings dropped 35 per cent during the 
five-year period, the government group declining 11.5 
per cent, and the construction group, 64 per cent. 
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In amount of employment, the trade group fell only 
two and one-half per cent, but in the construction 
group, the decline was 40 per cent. 

The study was completed by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Social Research of the University of Denver 
School of Commerce, under direction of Prof. F. L., 
Carmichael. CWA and FERA workers were used. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA announces several 
distinct changes in requirements for the Bachelor of 
Arts and the Bachelor of Science degrees. Credits 
toward these degrees will be in “courses,” rather than 
in “hours,” with “course” defined as an organized, 
scheduled class meeting at least three hours a week 
throughout the session. Twenty courses will be re- 
quired for a degree, and a student is expected to take 
five a year. Required courses include one in English, 
one in mathematics, two in each of two foreign lan- 
guages, and one double course in science. Exemption 
for those unusually well prepared will be granted upon 
passing an examination, except in science. Two years 
before graduation, the student must select a major 
field for concentration, and present a plan for his next 
two years which will include from five to seven courses 
in his major field, approved in writing by the student's 
official adviser. Students will be advised to explore 
during their second collegiate year. A final compre- 
hensive examination in the field of the student's con- 
centration will be given, taking the place of separate 
“finals” in the field of the student’s major. The plan 
will become operative in 1936-37. 


MATCHING THE ATTRACTIVENESS of commercial 
broadcasting programs with a newly developed type of 
educational program is the plan of three of Chicago's 
universities—Chicago, Northwestern, and De Paul. 
The aim of ‘UBC’, the new station, will be to write 
and produce broadcasts built around educational sub- 
jects that are as engaging as anything to be heard on 
the air, and that will be authoritative as well. At least 
three comprehensive dramatic presentations, with pro- 
fessional actors, are included in the plans. 

“Personality and microphone ability are far more 
important considerations in educational broadcasting 
than reputations gained in research work or in aca- 
demic writing,” said Allen Miller, director of radio at 
the University of Chicago and also director of the new 
project. ‘Educators with radio aptitude can develop 
wide reputations just as surely as entertainers with an- 
other type of ability.” 

Among the programs already planned are included 
Northwestern’s “reviewing stand ;” the University of 
Chicago chapel services; Prof. Percy Boyton’s book 
talks; a series, ‘“Crime Detection and Prevention”; “A 
Living Case Book,” a program from the Juvenile court ; 
“The Old Judge,” presenting common legal problems 
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in dramatic form; ‘Philosophers in Hades’; ‘‘Po- 
litical Personalities ;’’ and ‘“The Voice of Science.”’ 

The University Broadcasting Council will control 
the new project, and coordinate radio activities of the 
three universities and the Chicago radio stations and 
networks. A central studio group and administrative 
headquarters have been set up with control and facili- 
ties for handling broadcasts from the three campuses 
by remote control. Cooperation and financial assist- 
ance is being given by Chicago stations WGN, WENR, 
WMAQ, WBBM, WLS, WJJD, and the networks. 

The first year’s budget calls for expenditure of 
$75,000, which is being raised by contributions from 
the universities, the radio stations, and a contribu- 
tion of approximately one-third from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

W. H. Spencer, dean of the School of Business of 
the University of Chicago, is president of the council ; 
Edward H. Stromberg of Northwestern University is 
vice president ; David M. Sharer of De Paul University, 
treasurer. These men, with C. F. Huth, dean of the 
University College of the University of Chicago; Ralph 
H. Dennis, dean of the School of Speech at Northwest- 
ern; and Howard E. Egan, dean at De Paul, constitute 
the board of trustees. Allen Miller will direct the new 
project. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, being investigated by 
a committee of four members of the upper house of the 
Wisconsin legislature, was the object of the following 
recommendations in a report made public Septem- 
ber 21: 

“That hereafter the board of regents of the univer- 
sity and the boards of other state educational institu- 
tions, frown upon the activities of all societies not 
clearly organized as American societies under the con- 
stitution, and any society organized with the intent or 
purpose, full or in part, to change by force or over- 
throw the constitution, or the American form of gov- 
ernment; that individuals or societies offering or ex- 
pounding un-American doctrines be expelled from the 
university or other state educational institutions, or re- 
fused their facilities. 

“That the University of Wisconsin cooperate with 
any Organization or society whose purpose is the 
furtherance of Americanism. 

“That constant vigilance be maintained so that the 
university will promote and cooperate in every effort to 
secure full and complete information as to anti-Amer- 
ican activities to the end that the name and prestige of 
the university as a strictly American institution of high 
ideals and purposes, may be known and recognized in 
Wisconsin and in the nation. 

“That the board of regents prevent with strict dis- 
ciplinary action the efforts of any member or groups in 
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any department to undermine the position or character 
of any individual, or take part in inter-institutional 
political maneuvering.” 

The report also says: 

‘Meetings of local chapters of national and inter- 
national communistic societies were held in university 
halls to such an extent and with such wide and noisy 
publicity that the university achieved the name of be- 
ing a hotbed of un-American socialistic and communis- 
tic activity. > 

“That it was not a true picture of the great mass of 
the professors, instructors, and students, who carried 
on in spite of such un-American influences, speaks 
volumes for the good sense and patriotism of the peo- 
ple of this state.” 

The report cited a statute which provides that ‘‘no 
instructions, either sectarian in religion or partisan in 
politics, shall ever be allowed in any department of 
the university.” The report continues: 

“It will no doubt be urged that this provision has to 
do only with instruction in the classrooms and that 
groups of students have a right to discuss religious and 
political doctrines upon the campus and that the right 
of free speech must not be abridged. 

7 It is difficult to discern the difference be- 
tween teaching in the classroom and teaching in the 
union. In both places instructors and professors are 
present and lead the discussions. The students are 
misled. 

“Add to all of this that the meetings are held under 
university auspices and you have a direct violation of 
not only the spirit of the law, but of the letter of the 
law.” 


Public Schools 


Windsor Locks, Connecticut, is now employing 
single teachers almost entirely, only one married 
teacher having been retained for the current year. 


Forty-eight teachers were added to the Birming- 
ham, Alabama, staff to care for increased enrollments. 
Fifty-three other appointments were made to fill vacan- 
cies in the system. 


A monthly increase of $2,233,000 in sales-tax reve- 
nue distribution, to become effective September 1, was 
announced by State Auditor Joseph T. Tracy of Ohio. 
County and city governments and schools are scheduled 
to share in the increase. 


A new $200,000 high-school building was approved 
by citizens of East Palestine, Ohio, during the late 
summer. Upon completion of this structure, the 
old building, constructed in 1876, will be abandoned. 
Other Ohio districts approved bond issues to a total 
of $927,150. 
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A deficit of $8,000,000 for Ohio schools in 1935-36 
was predicted by D. H. Sutton, director of school fi- 
nance in the Department of Education, in a statement 
before the joint legislative committee on education. 
The deficit in 1934-35 was $5,500,000. The total- 
accumulated school deficit for Ohio is $27,500,000. 


A temporary order restraining directors of school 
district 28, near Grand Island, Nebraska, from barring 
24 children living on a federal farmstead from school 
was issued by a district judge on September 21. Di- 
rectors of the school had demanded that the federal 
government pay tuition for the children, and had 
barred them from school. 


Self-rating for teachers is being encouraged by the 
Fort Worth, Texas, school board, which has furnished 
such a rating card to prospective teachers. The idea 
is to encourage raising of ratings by continuous de- 
velopment. Personal and social, cooperation, profes- 
sional qualifications, teaching ability, and classroom 
management form the rating basis. 


First test of the Tennessee tenure law will be made 
shortly. John Dirsmore, a discharged teacher of Ham- 
ilton County, has presented his case to the county 
board of education. The law requires notice of dis- 
missal, written charges, and a hearing. The formal 
accusations were made by the principal of the Moun- 
tain Creek school, and charges were furnished by the 
county attorney. 


Report of the Educational Commission named by 
Gov. Henry Horner of Illinois will be considered at 
the second of two special sessions planned for the IIli- 
nois legislature this fall. The aim of the session, it is 
announced, will be “to give Illinois the best educa- 


tional system in the country.” The first special session 
of the legislature will be devoted to social security 
measures. 


Children of Atlantic City, New Jersey, will find the 
curfew ringing for them this year promptly at 9:30 
o'clock each night except Saturday and Sunday, accord- 
ing to William S. Cuthbert, public safety director. 
Children found on the streets after that hour will be 
given a warning for the first offense, the parents will be 
warned upon a second offense, and for further viola- 
tions, action will be taken against both children and 
parents. 


Dispute over appointments in Illinois led to no ap- 
plication being filed for funds to finance emergency 
education. According to E. L. Coberly, superintendent 
of adult education for the state, a program which had 
been drafted was held up because WPA wished to 
name the men to direct the work. Officials of the 
state department of public instruction declined to 


sponsor any program unless they were allowed to 
name educators to carry it out. 


That 20,000 children of St. Louis schools might not 
suffer loss because of the failure of two banks in which 
thrift funds were deposited, Henry J. Gerling, super- 
intendent of schools, pledged $25,000 toward repay- 
ment, making the offer to the St. Louis board of educa- 
tion. Others have raised $1,550 for a similar purpose. 


Note on progress toward larger units: Mrs. Jose- 
phine Smith, Pateros, Washington, answered the fol- 
lowing advertisement: “Wanted: a teacher with at 
least two children.” She was hired, and finds her 
only pupils to be her own children. Other children 
in the district are not of school age. Said Mrs. Smith: 
“When you once close a schoolhouse, it takes a political 
upheaval and every citizen in the school district to 
open it again.” Free public education again triumphs. 


The state of education in Tulsa, Oklahoma, may be 
judged at least in part by the fact that nineteen teachers 
have been added to the Central High School faculty, 
and six new courses, including a radio class, dramatic 
costuming, third-year Spanish, industrial management, 
college English, and a one-semester class in Spanish 
covering the first two semesters’ work, have been 
added. Thirteen new classrooms in the board of edu- 
cation building have been remodeled to care for over- 
crowded conditions in the high school. 


Extension and expansion of the physical and health 
education program to a full-time, five-hour-a-week 
course in all three grades of the junior high schools is 
one of two significant curriculum changes in the Ta- 
coma, Washington, school system. This change elimi- 
nates study halls, all classes now being conducted 
on the “directed study” plan. The other important 
change is the inclusion of ‘personal typing”’ as a regu- 
lar curricular subject, and the establishment of typing 
work rooms where pupils may prepare their school 
work. The course is open to seventh-grade pupils. 
Instruction is on the Dvorak simplified typewriter 
keyboard. 


First installment of Primary School Interest Fund 
money has been distributed in Michigan on the basis 
of 1,391,964 children between the ages of 5 and 19, 
inclusive. Total aid available was $11,038,529.14, 
or $7.93 for each census child. The total amount of 
aid comes from earmarked sources classified as rail- 
road companies, telephone and telegraph companies, 
insurance companies, inheritance companies, organiza- 
tion fees, car loaning companies, express companies, 
and river improvement companies. 


A Rockefeller Foundation grant, to be met by a like 
sum raised by private subscription, will finance the 














first year of the new Modern Art Film Library corpora- 
tion, established by the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City. The corporation, headed by John 
Hay Whitney, will assemble outstanding motion pic- 
tures made since 1899, and edit them into a series of 
eight two-hour programs, which, it is understood, will 
be rented to schools and museums. 


War and educational films come last in children’s 
liking, according to the League of Nations’ Child Wel- 
fare committee, after making investigations in eleven 
countries. ‘Tastes of American, British, Italian, and 
other boys were found much alike, with adventures, 
comics, and mysteries leading. Girls gave first place 
to romances and comedies. Walt Disney's “works of 
genius” were found to be universally popular. 


What may be done with motion pictures and other 
visual aids in the small-city system will be exemplified 
in the year’s program at Elgin, Illinois, which is being 
directed by E. C. Waggoner. Through efforts of the 
high-school science club and the cooperation of the 
board of education, portable sound equipment has 
been bought to a sufficient extent to bring, by means 
of a budding film library and an inexpensive auto- 
mobile, regularly-scheduled programs to the grade 
schools. The sound equipment is operated by post- 
graduate pupils of the high-school science department. 
Additional films are borrowed or rented. 


Slides to the number of 637,800 and 35,750 films 
were distributed to Chicago public schools during the 
past school year, according to Paul G. Edwards, direc- 
tor of visual instruction. The slide and film circulat- 
ing library of the Chicago system has 3,000 reels of 
16-mm. silent motion pictures and 500,000 colored 
stereopticon slides. Material is circulated on a weekly 
loan basis. Sound machines and films are acquired on 
a rental basis, although the city owns 325 silent film 
projectors and three 16-mm. sound projectors, the 
latter being in the junior colleges. 


Modernizing of the high-school curriculum will oc- 
cupy the attention of Chicago school administrators 
during the current year, the aim being to provide more 
adequately for those pupils who do not wish to attend 
college, according to William J. Bogan, superintend- 
ent. Other activities in the Chicago schools include 
the establishment of ten new ROTC units, bringing 
the total to 27 ; and the combating of subversive activi- 
ties on the part of school pupils. 

Chicago saved $40,000 on fall textbook purchases 
by buying on a competitive basis, according to James 
B. McCahey, president of the board of education. 
Publishers’ bids showed instances of reductions of 
as much as one-third below prices for the same books 
last year. The average reduction was 19 per cent, 
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with the greatest savings being made in commercial- 
course texts. Three hundred thousand textbooks were 
ordered, for a total of $160,000. 


Typical lay reaction to plans for modernizing school 
instruction may or may not be represented in the fol- 
lowing quotation from a letter appearing a few days 
after plans for modernization of the Chicago high 
school curriculum were announced. The letter was 
published in ‘The Voice of the People” section of The 
Cc bicago Daily Tribune. The quotation: 

. . What Chicago high schools need is not 
another high-powered, high-salaried commission to 
study the curriculum but a little more regard for the 
students in the high schools. When I attended high 
school, our day ended at half past two. Each class met 
only four times a week. The fifth day was reserved 
for supervised study and consultation with the class 
teacher. In those days the teachers had a chance to get 
acquainted with their students. They could, and they 
did, help us over our hard places. The teachers, too, 
were considered as human beings. No teacher had 
more than five classes. The high schools were real 
schools, not highly organized, hard-boiled factories. 

“Johnny will not give a rap for another revision of 
the curriculum. He wants more than twenty 
minutes for his lunch. He wants teachers who are not 
too tired and too overloaded to take a sympathetic in- 
terest in him.” 


Fire destroyed the Palermo, North Dakota, school- 
house. The PWA was asked to finance a new build- 
ing, a request to which Mr. Ickes agreed. Mr. Hop- 
kins, however, did not, believing that school houses 
cost too much in the way of materials and too little 
in the way of man-labor. Since a large number of 
Palermo citizens are on relief, a golf course and a bird 
sanctuary were sanctioned by Mr. Hopkins as means of 
giving quick relief to labor. 

The foregoing probably illustrates fairly the differ- 
ence in the philosophies of the two leaders in the gov- 
ernment’s relief program. Both want to provide use- 
ful work, but Mr. Ickes apparently thinks it should be 
for things of permanent value, without waste, and he 
“makes haste slowly.” Mr. Hopkins, on the other 
hand, wants to put as many men to work as quickly as 
possible on small, cheap jobs. The President says that 
Mr. Hopkins’ program will be followed until March, 
and gradually tapered off, and that the permanent 
building program will then be started. Conditions, 
however, may alter the President’s pronunciamiento. 


Twenty-six main lines of research will be conducted 
by the public health service at Washington, D. C., in 
carrying out its part of the social security program. It 
is expected that 475 workers will be employed. An 
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annual appropriation of $10,000,000 will be received 
by the service, $8,000,000 of which will be allocated 
to the states on basis of population, special health 
problems, and financial needs. The four principal 
lines of research will be sanitation and water purifica- 
tion, industrial diseases, malaria, and cancer. Other 
lines include child hygiene, clinical research, dental 
studies, skin diseases, leprosy, heart diseases, milk 
investigation, nutrition, public health service and 
methods, Rocky Mountain spotted fever, statistics and 
vital statistics, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, stream 
pollution, pharmacology, bacteriology, pathology, zool- 
ogy, epidemiology, and chemistry. 


A new salary schedule has been adopted in the Sac- 
ramento schools, some of the provisions of which are: 
for beginning elementary and kindergarten teachers, 
basic salary, $1,440, maximum, $2,100 after thirteen 
years’ service; beginning junior high teachers, basic 
salary, $1,488, maximum, $2,352 after fourteen years’ 
service ; beginning senior high school teachers, $1,548, 
maximum, $2,748 after fifteen years’ service; begin- 
ning junior college teachers, $1,884, maximum, $3,504 
after seventeen years’ service. 

Elementary and kindergarten teachers are required 
to hold the bachelor’s degree; junior high school 
teachers, bachelor’s degree plus one semester of gradu- 
ate work ; senior high school teachers, bachelor’s degree 
plus two semesters of graduate work; junior college 
instructors, master’s degree or equivalent or higher 
degrees. 

Additional training provisions are included in a 
program the unit of which is four years. If require- 
ments are not satisfied, one annual increment will be 
deducted each year until the condition is met. Other 
provisions are included to care for counselors, transfer 
from the old to the new schedule, etc. 


Young people who cannot afford to remain in 
school, but whose families are on the ‘‘border-line’”’ of 
relief, may be offered correspondence courses under 
auspices of the National Youth Administration, whose 
program does not reach this group. Under the pro- 
posal to meet the situation, correspondence studies will 
be offered to those between the ages of 16 and 25 who 
are forced to quit school. Unemployed teachers will 
draft or assemble the courses under supervision of state 
departments of education or other public institutions. 
These institutions will also select instructors from re- 
lief rolls to grade the papers, according to the plan. 
In communities where sufficient correspondent stu- 
dents live, local authorities will be asked to set up study 
centers with some library facilities and an unemployed 
teacher in charge. A fund of $1,600,000, necessary to 
maintain the activity until June, will be requested of 
the President’s works’ allotment board. John D. Rus- 


sell, associate professor of education at the University 
of Chicago, temporarily loaned to the NYA as consult- 
ant, said the proposal would operate mainly in rural 
areas where children are so far from schools that they 
cannot attend without boarding away from home. 


Changed attitudes of European educators toward the 
American system of education were attributed at least 
in part to the work of American military authorities in 
training officers during the World War, according to 
Charles H. Judd, chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, in an interview for a 
Chicago newspaper. Methods and achievements at- 
tained opened the eyes of European educators to the 
possibilities of American methods, some of which have 
been adopted and adapted in European education 
fields. Doctor Judd contrasted the American and 
European systems, and gave his philosophy of educa- 
tion, stating that it is the business of the school to culti- 
vate the highest possible intelligence, and to use the 
best possible methods of thinking and opertaing that 
are available. He said, further, according to the ac- 
count of the interview: 

“Encourage and prepare students rather than take 
the initiative in effecting a social change and political 
and economic alterations. If collectivism is coming, 
for instance, it is our business to teach people to use 
their brains in selecting the type of collectivism that 
may be inevitable. It is the business of the school sys- 
tem, the educational method, to pass on the best to 
each succeeding generation rather than try to adapt it- 
self to a changing social system.” 


School aid, as handled by the federal government, 
is the subject of an outburst of indignation on the part 
of Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the NEA, 
in the September issue of The Journal of the National 
Education Association. Mr. Givens cites the sym- 
pathetic attitude of educators in general toward the 
New-Deal objectives and ideals, and expresses wonder 
at the ‘raw deal” he says is being given the public 
schools. While acknowledging such aid as was given, 
Mr. Givens says: 

“The Federal Emergency Relief administration came 

to the rescue by organizing more schools . . . in- 
stead of aiding already organized institutions. 
Instead of following this policy of improving the 
everyday educational offering of the average child, the 
New Dealers invented plain and fancy schooling, man- 
aged in a way to give the jitters to educators whose 
policy it is to shun waste.” 

Mr. Givens calls attention to the fact that the WPA 
is also entering the field of education, but without any 
responsibility to the local communities, beyond con- 
sulting with the state superintendents. A further slap 
at the public school system seems further to be given 
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in the following quotation from WPA Bulletin No. 
19, Jaly 25, 1935: 

Final approval of State Assistant Direc- 
tors ‘and such state Supervisors of Emergency Educa- 
tion as may be authorized and appointed is with the 
Education Division of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration at Washington. It is not permis- 
sible (italics ours) to place unemployed teachers in 
the regular public schools as ‘helping teachers’ to re- 
lieve so-called ‘overcrowded’ conditions. 

The possession of teaching certificates is not (italics 
ours) required for this program.” 

That much good may be accomplished by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration Mr. Givens also believes, 
but he says further: 

it is quite evident that this work could be 
done more economically through the United States Of- 
fice of Education and the State Departments of Educa- 
tion. The cost of the new administration is estimated 
as high as $2,225,000 and in the Washington office 
alone will perhaps reach $225,000, which is 80 per 
cent of the entire Office of Education exclusive of vo- 
cational education. With $50,000 additional appro- 
priation the Office of Education could manage the new 
program. 

“But the extravagance of the program is not its 
worst fault. It is being built around a staff of federal 
and state workers who are politically appointed. Their 
responsibility to the people is so indirect as to be al- 
most negligible. The long-established politically-free 
methods of school administration are being circum- 
vented by the New Deal.” 

In concluding, Mr. Givens sounds a warning: 

“There is courage and stamina and professional 
backbone in the men and women who have made the 
American school system what it is. They will pro- 
tect it and lend their support only to those who be- 
friend it.” 


In the Lay Magazines 


MILLIONS & MICHIGAN. Time 26: 39; September 
23, 1935. 

Higher taxes and their effect on gifts to colleges is 
viewed with alarm by college presidents, thinks Time, 
since such taxes tap potential endowments. 

John Price Jones, Inc., a publicity firm, says the de- 
pression cost universities and colleges some $31,000,- 
000. In 1930-31, the high point for gifts was reached, 
with $74,456,326 turned over in endowments of one 
sort or another; in 1933-34, a low point of $20,657,- 
891 was touched. During the four-year period, 1930- 
34, gifts of $165,486,417 to 31 firms are listed. 
Among the largest donees were: 
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WO iid o'5o5 i icopeeces $44,558,683 
ie ee 30,868,781 
Ns 6 59 oo 5c oe 18,893,354 
a Sar ee, 9,095,556 
CN ais SRG ebod 7,387,806 
Johns Hopkins ........... 7,387,049 
Cee Nica ou void Kms 6,128,742 
Pennsylvania ............. 4,622,142 
bs ee 4,236,692 
Massachusetts Tech. ....... 3,635,683 
ee ere ge 3,434,172 
OS ere reer 1,358,963 
Ee ee 1,174,522 


The $30,000,000 Rackham fund of Detroit, thinks 
Time, was an object of the benevolent glances of col- 
lege presidents. H.H. Rackham had ordered his trus- 
tees to favor the University of Michigan, and now that 
institution has received $5,000,000 to build and to 
strengthen its graduate school. 

The Rackham fortune was made when Mr. Rack- 
ham, as a young attorney, decided to make a compara- 
tively small investment to help Henry Ford develop 
his business. And with others who did the same 
thing, Mr. Rackham found a fortune in his hands when 
he sold to Henry and Edsel Ford some years ago. 


I Was FireD From A Hick COLLEGE. Wendell 
Brooks Phillips. The Atlantic 156: 396-403; Oc- 
tober, 1935. 

Back in March, 1932, an article, “I Teach in a Hick 
College,” written by Mr. Phillips, appeared in The At- 
lantic. Despite a storm of criticism, accusations of dis- 
loyalty to ‘the old school,” and predictions of fearful 
effects upon his college, nothing dire happened except 
to fray further the thread by which he says he held his 
job. The trustees even came to quote from the article 
in their appeals for funds. 

Now Mr. Phillips finally has strained the thread too 
much, and he has been “fired.” His philosophy, he 
avers, has been that of sincerity, courage, serenity ; 
gentle irony for bigotry and self-complacency wherever 
they may be found; sharp questioning of the conven- 
tional pattern of American life, success standards, and 
mechanized church-going. Since the death of Mrs. 
Phillips, he has not gone to church, but has taken 
his sons for long walks, or has hoed the garden on 
Sundays. 

His attitude was considered a menace to Christian 
education by the trustees; he considered their attitude 
a menace to any kind ef education. Other men, usually 
the best ones, he recalls, came to the campus, stayed 
awhile, and shortly left. There is no security of tenure 
in his “hick” college, although a group, by not exciting 
comment as the result of doing anything original or 
“different,” has come to be more or less entrenched. 
Even Mr. Phillips survived longer than he feels he 
would have had he not been “home folks,” and be- 
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longed nominally to this group. But now the rift can 
never be closed. 

With students changing their ideas faster than the 
“hick” college does its outlook, there seems nothing to 
do about it, except, declares Mr. Phillips, for hick col- 
lege students to demand that they be given an educa- 
tion in the true sense of the word. If such a one can't 
or won't be given, he advises them to get an education 
elsewhere. 

What Mr. Phillips says of the “‘hick’”’ college situa- 
tion may sound more or less familiar to some public 


school teachers. 


SAVING THE STUDENTS’ FAITH. 
120: 18; September 21, 1935. 

Concern is expressed for the faith of the youth 
of the land in the old-time religion. Early schools 
were safeguards against “the fiery darts of Satan,” but 
Thomas Paine’s “Age of Reason” and the French Rev- 
olution wounded the religious faith of pupil and 
teacher. Increasingly, fear is felt for the religious at- 
titude of the students, although the opinion seems to 
be that they are not hostile, but merely indifferent 
to religion. The Christian Advocate has this to say 
about it: 

“Few of them [colleges} in these days are hot-beds 
of faith, but the way to keep our children from that in- 
difference which college life seems to make so easily is 
to live the life of the Spirit ourselves, to make religion 
central and contagious in our homes.”” The Messenger 
takes a somewhat similar view: 

“We must not expect college faculties to do the im- 
possible when so large a percentage of young people 
come from homes in which parents have never seemed 
to realize that either they or their children have im- 
mortal souls.” 

In the schools, the teaching of the Bible is declin- 
ing, with interest increasing in psychology, philosophy, 
sociology, and in the ethics of religion. One thing 
that could be done about it is indicated by a quotation 
from Harry Thomas Stock: 

“Religion can come as a reality only as religious per- 
sons lead and instruct in fellowship with the growing 
generation.” Standards and Trends in Religious Edu- 
cation offers the following: 

“When religious subjects are in the curriculum and 
religious persons compose the faculty, it may be ex- 
pected that the growth in religion among students will 
be comparatively easy.” It is the duty of the Church, 
it continues, to make religious persons of adults already 
on faculties. 


Literary Digest 


THE EVENING SCHOOL. Zoe Tiffany. 
Graphic 24: 439-44; September, 1935. 

“We have been quietly learning these later years to 
do with less bread and to make our circuses for our- 
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selves,” says the author, and she includes among the 


circuses the ardent desire for learning, especially in the | 


smaller towns. 

But Miss Tiffany, who observes that those seeking 
further education are eager for interests of the better 
sort and for leadership of those whose judgment they 
can give faith, finds in schools a leadership that is 
pedantic, wooden, inept, and with no hint of vision or 
sympathy. 

With the eagerness for education, Miss Tiffany also 
finds an equally ardent desire for United States citizen- 
ship. She feels that the common people in general are 
conservative. Says she: “We want to go radical very 
conservatively, indeed.” 

Among her pupils, the author cites the somewhat 
cynical mechanic, not too hopeful about what may be 
in the class for him; the more thoughtful friend, por- 
ing over Boswell’s Johnson; the young girl, supporting 
herself and thinking that youth is wonderful, despite 
physical handicaps ; the meat cutter and his wife, study- 
ing the classics and enjoying them; the janitor of the 
preparatory school and the storekeeper, both alive with 
curiosity ; the housewives and young couples, studying 
home craftsmanship or working to keep their educa- 
tions equal to or ahead of their children. 

The author cries for help from educational leaders, 
in whom she seems to have little faith, at least as to 
tangible aid. She wonders: 

“Why the countless committees recruited from those 
groups in Education (abstract noun) and organized to 
concern themselves with ‘leisure problems,’ do not ac- 
tually do something to advance education (concrete 
noun), and to make profitable use of leisure? 

Why don’t they get into the muck and the heat and 
the welter, if need be, and impart a new vision if they 
have one? Teaching seems highly obnox- 
ious to many ‘educators.’ They put their faith in 
research; in reports to committees on the campus 

and when they have really achieved eminence, 
in learned papers read at conventions off the campus 
and out of town. If educators had any faith 
in the article they pretend to peddle, they might get 
down into the thick of the crowd and try to sell it to 
us. 

If educational leaders would do as she suggests, the 
author is sure there would be eager takers. 


YouTtH Looks AHEAD. William Kenworthy. 
Forum and Century 94: 241-244; October, 1935. 

Our only way out of the present economic and spirit- 
ual debacle is socialism, not of the street-corner variety, 
but the socialism of true Christianity, believes Mr. Ken- 
worthy, a young Englishman of post-war vintage. A 
change of spirit, of face, of outlook, with a change in 
the hearts of men, to bring every one to his right of 
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something better than starvation and ugliness is im- 
perative, he thinks. 

Mr. Kenworthy places himself in the working-class, 
if he could get work, with a limited formal education 
supplemented by much reading, and with liberal tastes. 
He worked during much of the depression, which 
“caught up” with him later than it did many others. 
He says that instead of the world’s now righting itself 
for him and others like him, it seems to be “‘settling 
out of position.” 

He tries, he says, to think himself merely unfortu- 
nate, but feels things should not be as they are; that 
they would not be “if we were living by a system in- 
stead of for a system.” Working people, he believes, 
“are the puppets of an industrial system that picks their 
brains and takes their toil, when it wants it, and dis- 
cards them without sentiment when it does not.” 

In common with others, he entered the labor ex- 
change (in species, not unlike our relief agencies), 
shamefacedly at first. Now he has the outlook gener- 
ally found in America as well: 


“It is not my shame, it is the shame of the state and 
its system of civilization that allows so much material, 
so much manhood as fills labor exchanges 

to grow up and grow old in idleness, losing 
its self-respect, eating its heart away, and gnawing at 
the heart of the nation.” 

For the future, Mr. Kenworthy holds little hope un- 
less his suggested remedy of Christian socialism is 
tried, and even this, he indicates, will take a long pe- 
riod of education. The Church, ‘‘reft with animosities, 
sickly with moth-eaten pageantry and pedantry, and 
utterly divorced in practice from the principles it pro- 
fesses” seems hopeless as an aid. Government, fi- 
nance, business are equally futile. ‘Must human life 
and flesh and blood be forever subservient to divi- 
dends, economy, reorganization?” he asks. 

Mr. Kenworthy paints a despairing picture, a typical 
impression of the youthful idealist in a Machiavellian 
world. He is a thoughtful youth, and it is not unlikely 
that, if one may judge from conversations, his ideas 
are neither novel nor uncommon. 


Education for Vocation 
Concluded from page 57 


Butler predicted he would become, because that is 


profitable. I believe that in order to survive we 
must substitute a cooperative civilization for a 
profit civilization. In this New Deal, invention 
and management will be rewarded not for inven- 
tions or changes which are profit-making but for 
those which are really labor-saving, toil-relieving. 
Machinery will be valued partly in terms of the 
joy it yields in use as well as in terms of what it 
produces. It is, at least for most of us, fun to use 
a bit of cunning machinery like a repeating rifle, 
but it is not fun to turn monotonously nut fifty-five 
which an automatic machine could turn as well 
(though perhaps not so cheaply as yet). 

That, then, is one change in the vocational fu- 
ture. We must make work much more attractive. 
Then we must revalue jobs so that we won't all try 
to get white-collar jobs. Some differences in jobs 
are doubtless intrinsic but most of them are simply 
products of social esteem. That can be altered. 
Ideals can be changed. Think of the lessening in 
our esteem of bankers in the last few years. In 
Russia manual labor is popular just now and com- 
mercial pursuits are despised. I believe we can 
bring it about that there shall be a very consider- 
able equality between jobs in both money reward 
and social prestige. For a future where there will 


be fewer purely artificial distinctions, I believe we 
can and must encourage children and youth to 
choose careers in terms of service and of fitness and 
of enjoyment in the work, as never before in 
human history. 

Shall we, then, encourage our boys and girls 
in great expectations? Not in the old ones. Not 
in the old sort of competitive climbing over other 
men’s backs. Not in the hope of wealth. But 
never has youth had a more adventurous, interest- 
ing, significant life ahead of him. “The old order 
changeth giving place to new.” You and I won't 
like many things in this new order. That is why 
the poet says “we rise on stepping-stones of our 
dead selves to higher things.”” In a sense, we old 
fogies will be dead. We won't be able, most of 
us, to adapt ourselves to the new order very 
happily. A grain farmer who is obliged to give 
up grain and raise cabbages is also likely to raise 
cain. But our children will grow up used to rais- 
ing cabbages and will wonder at our preference 
for wheat. This is a parable as well as literal fact. 
Above all, then, I urge that we do not let our irrita- 
tions with the new-fangled notions so distort our 
attitudes that our children are kept from that 
joyous acceptance of the future which is youth’s 
heritage. 











Of Concern to Fraternity Members 


Have You read the report of 
the national reorganization 
committee which appeared in 
the September issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN? It 
represents a serious attempt to mobilize the thinking 
of the entire fraternity on functional organization. 

If the membership of the fraternity, and more par- 
ticularly the chapters, fail to read, discuss, and evaluate 
the report in terms of its immediate and ultimate values 
or its implications, favorable or unfavorable, to the 
best interests of the fraternity, the national council will 
meet to consider the report without the benefit of the 
counsel and advice of the fraternity at large. The is- 
sues are too vital and the problems presented are too 
searching in character for hasty action. Each member 
who is interested in the welfare of the fraternity is 
urged to give some study to this report and to forward 
his criticism and, if desired, additional proposals to the 
national office. 


REORGANIZATION 


ON THE basis of the orders for the 
SERVICE KEY keys which are filled in the national 
AWARDS office, it would seem that the popu- 

larity of the service key as a sort of 
second degree in Phi Delta Kappa is increasing with 
the years. It represents, in brief, two important con- 
siderations ; a minimum of seven years of “successful 
service in the field of education’”’ and at least seven 
consecutive years of sustained interest in and support 
of the fraternity. In addition, it denotes a study of 
the science of education in the preparation for pro- 
fessional service and post-graduate work above the 
bachelor’s degree. 

In some instances the keys have been given as awards 
for service to the cause of education and to the fra- 
ternity. Omicron Chapter, University of Nebraska, 
recently awarded keys to three members of the chapter: 
to Dr. A. A. Réed, director of the University Extension 
Division for his work for the fraternity and for educa- 
tion; to Dr. Charles Fordyce, chairman of the depart- 
ment of educational psychology and measurements, for 
his long service to Phi Delta Kappa; and to Dr. A. R. 
Congdon, professor of the pedagogy of mathematics, 
in recognition of his long service as national treasurer 
of the fraternity. There have been numerous other 
instances of a similar character whereby service and 
loyalty have been given recognition through the award 
of the service key. Although the service key was not 
originally established to serve in such a capacity, it does 
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lend itself to such use and other chapters seeking ap- 
propriate awards for outstanding service would do well 
to consider the key for such awards. 


THE EXECUTIVE committee of Phi | 


EXECUTIVE Delta Kappa met in the national of- 
COMMITTEE fice on September 21 and 22 for the 
MEETING consideration of fraternity business 


including plans for the meeting of 
the sixteenth biennial council; investment and re- 
investment of fraternity funds; the report of the na- 
tional reorganization committee ; and the pros and cons 
on the question of investing the available funds of the 
organization in a building, perhaps suburban in loca- 
tion, suitable for use as national headquarters. 

In order that the committee might have the benefit 
of the counsel of a representative group of members, 
such a group was called together on Sunday afternoon. 
The group of thirty representing twelve different 
campus chapters and two alumni chapters met at 
Homewood, a suburb of Chicago south on the Illinois 
Central, to inspect and discuss one possibility for in- 
vestment which would also offer possibilities for suit- 
able headquarters. Obviously, it is not desirable to 
publish details regarding the proposition considered. 
Suffice it to say that the group, after considerable dis- 
cussion, expressed itself almost unanimously in favor 
of the following propositions: (1) that it would be 
wise for Phi Delta Kappa to attempt to secure a perma- 
nent national headquarters building; (2) that it would 
be wise to invest our surplus in real estate rather than 
in securities at this time; (3) that a more desirable 
building for our purposes than the one inspected in 
Homewood might be secured ; and (4) that the execu- 
tive committee should give further study to the prob- 
lem with a view to locating other possibilities. 

The executive committee authorized a committee of 
five to study this problem and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Sixteenth National Council. The follow- 
ing committee was appointed: Harry O. Gillet (Zeta), 
School of Education, University of Chicago (Chair- 
man) ; R. E. Cavanaugh (Alpha), Extension Division, 
Indiana University, Indianapolis ; Franklin M. Under- 
wood (Beta), Assistant Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Louis; Robert E. White (Gamma), Northeast High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. ; Philip C. Lovejoy (Omega), 
First Assistant Secretary, Rotary International, Chi- 
cago; and Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, as mem- 
ber of the committee ex-officio. 
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Directory of Alumni Chapters ; ; ; 


ALPHA ALUMNI—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
President: aa H. Lehman, Roosevelt Junior High School, 


San Franci: 
neues Re “Wade Sn Lincoln School, Oakland. 
Meetings are held monthly, Saturday night, 6:00 p. m. 


BETA A ancl Sgn 
Fresidents Ey Wibod Groves, 
Groves. _ 
ie Saturd ; 6 cottly in the Apri incisive, op the 
thi turday, @' m., wntown Y. M. 
ir rday, p- . 


Sixteenth and 


GAMMA ALUMNI—STATE OF KANSAS. 
' President: W. 8 Van SI Topeka High School, Topeka. 
Secretary: Earl K. Hluibrand as Weinert oe Wheel 
Meetings are held Ay =a eee in the state or ciese and place 
designated by chapter officers. 


DELTA ALUMNI—FRESNO, CALIFORNIA. 
President: Francis F. Smi rane State Teachers College. 
Secretary: Maurice Reetz, 2143 Wilson Avenue, Fresno. 
Meetings are held monthly school year. 


EPSILON ALUMNI—LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
President: Aleck L. Ferguson, Herbert Hoover High School, 


Glendale. 
Secretary: Cedric Stannard, 3948 Sixth Avenue, Los Angeles. 
The time, place, and pri for each monthly meeting are an- 
nounced in advance in The News Letter. 


ZETA ALUMNI—DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Prete: S. M. Brownell, Superintendent of Schools, Grosse 

‘ointe. 

Secretary: Niel G. ers 15055 Hubbell Avenue, Detroit. 

The chapter holds monthly m from September to May in- 
clusive on the ou pg Bee od par at 6:15 p. m., usually 
at the Y. W. C 


ETA ALUMNI—SAN LUIS pee SANTA BARBARA AND 

VENTURA COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA. 

President: Charles E. Teach, San Luis Obispo 

Secretary: Robert M. Perry, North E Street, Sompoc 

The chapter holds regular meetings throughout + my school year 
at 6:15 p.m. The usual meeting place is Buellton, but in ate 
to accommodate members on the extreme ends of the district, 
some meetings are held at other points. 


THETA ALUMNI—KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Poona J. C. Harmon, 1424 Ruby Avenue, Kansas City, 


ansas. 
Secretary: Robert E. White, 3525 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, 


Missouri. 
The meetings of the cha; are dinner meeti at 6:30 p. m., at 
the secretary. 


the various hotels in the city, as announced 
IOTA ALUMNI—STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
No information concerning officers or meetings supplied. 
KAPPA ALUMNI—WARRENSBURG, MESSOURI. 
President: L. Fs ete Su perintendent of of Schools, Windsor. 
Secretary: E. A. State Teachers College, Warrensburg. 
Monthly meetings are held throughout the schoo! year. 
LAMBDA ALUMNI—STATE OF COLORADO. 
President: W. F. Dyde, University of Colorado, Boulder. 
Secret George irvin, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, sneha. 
MU ALUMNI-—MUNCIE, INDIANA. 
President: David T. Cushman, Ball State Teachers Coll 
Secretary: Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers Col aoe 
Meetings are held at 6: {dls m., on the second Tuesday of each 
month at Ball State Teachers College. 


NU ALUMNI—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


sic reed Raymond M. Cook, 6108 Dorchester 
ica 
Secretary: Joseph J. Urbancek, 1112 Grant Street, Evanston. 
——- are held monthly during the school year on the third 


tae go tw each month at 6:00 m., at the Central 
, 19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago.” 
XI sicaeuacintensainanll CALIFORNIA. 
President: > P. O’ Reilly, 1701 47th Street, Sacramento. 
Secretary: P. Muncy, Division of Research and Statistics, 
State De a of Riccotion, Sacramento. 


Meetings are held on the second Saturday of ‘the month at 6:15 
p. m., at Wilson’s, 908 K Street, Sacramento. 


Avenue, 


OMICRON oun Ec 8 Blak 
The chapter mects bel 797, 
PI ALUMNI—SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


Serr: Ont Caine fe asa 


RHO ALUMNI—PITTSBURG, KANSAS. 
President: E. A. E 
Secretary: Ralph A. 


Joplin, Minoura coer " 


ee | 


SIGMA Oe ee ad OREGON, 


Sea. 
7 Peratd ean 


TAU ot ee LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
President: John T. Wahiquist, 
Secretary: } Easton Parratt, 223 State 
UPSILON ALUMNI—MILWAUKEE, amet ops 


President: shiny 4 F. 3018 N. 
Secretary: John C. Lazenby, 3544 N. F: Fama 


PHI ALUMNI—TULSA, OKLAHOMA. 
Secretary: Earl C. Denney, Franklin School, Tulsa. 
CHI ALUMNI—TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. 
President Stantz, 2030 S. vg ced Be 
Secretary finvee dcr Indians Stare Teachers College, Terre 
The chapter meets monthly. 
PSI ALUMNI—OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Pres es Myers, Thomas Jefferson High School, Coun- 


Secreta: L. O. University of Omaha. 
The chapter mests Bi poathiy, comity © Gunak eabeing at the 


OMEGA ALUMNI—SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 
President: J. Calvin Lauderbech, Superintendent of Schools, 
Seerstary? Diep M. Taylor, Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
meets = the third Sa of each month at the 
Th one Fmd turday 
ALPHA ALPHA ALUMNI—HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
President: R. L. Bunting, San Houston State Teachers College, 


Huntsville. 
Secretary’ J. J. H. Aydelotte, San Houston State Teachers College, 


piney eee ALUMNI—TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


President: R. F. Bown, 3846 S. Tacoma Ave., Tacoma. 
Secretary Arnold, 3928 No. 30th 
Secresary: 5-3, ie seminas Sedan tae Gea ak: 


ALPHA GAMMA—KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 
President: Harley Z. Wooden, Ann J. Kellog School, Battle 


Cc 
Secretary: : Homer L. J. Carter, Western State Teachers Col- 
for 6:30 


Lake City. 


The < chante meets at the Pig: omeey | Hotel, 
p. m., dinner times during the 
ALPHA DELTA—SOUTH gown INDIANA. 


President: E. B. Wetherow, Superintendent of Schools, La 
te. 
Secretary: P. D. Pointer, Central Junior High School, South 


The chapter meets monthly. 


ALPHA EPSILON—HAMMOND, INDIANA. 


Presiéant 8 Sto ta H. Baldwin, The Washington School, 41 Williams 
treet, 
Secretary! Lawls is F. Witham, The Washington School, 41 Wil 
sage treet, Hamm 
chapter meets —. 














American Education Week 


November 11-17, 1935 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CELEBRATION 


PROGRAM 


General Theme 

Monday, Nov. 11 

Tuesday, Nov. 12 

Wednesday, Nov. 13 

Thursday, Nov. 14 The School and Social Change 
Friday, Nov. 15 The School and Country Life 
Saturday, Nov. 16 The School and Recreation 
Sunday, Nov. 17 Education and the Good Life 


This is an opportunity for an evaluation of the public schools, 
for an interpretation of the schools and the problems of the schools 
to the local community. Special publications which are helpful in 
making the celebration of the week effective may be secured from 
the N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
These include the handbook for 1935, announcement posters, 
gummed stickers, and appropriate leaflets. There are also special 
packets available for kindergarten and primary, elementary school, 
high school, rural school, college and university, teachers college, 
and for newspaper publicity. In addition several mats of cartoons 
depicting significant facts are available for newspaper and school 
paper use. See THE Put DeLttTA Kappan, February, 1934, for 
additional and timely discussion appropriate to The School and 
Democracy. 














